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FIRST PICTURE OF THE B.E.F. IN ACTION. 
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NOT A DOROP 15 SOLD TiLi 17'S SEVEN YEARS OLD 








[ARRAY PLEASE HELP UR income has decreased, but 


TO FIGHT evacuation, securing buildings in 


safe areas, A.R.P. at country homes, 


OUR EXPENSES has been a very heavy expense, which 
we must overcome. The 1,165 poor 
children must not be forgotten. Please 
help us to fight our debts, so that we 
may carry on our “National Service.” 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA”. ow RAINING SHIP 


164, SHASTESSURY enue,  sennen, w.Cc.2 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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BOLSKUMMEL 


VERY DRY 


DOUBLY DISTILLED - DOUBLY DELIGHTFUL 
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(( Charles Heidsieck 

—E PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP (( sini: = ties 
TH ( FINEST 1998 E EXTRA 
BABY SIZE 6d. autity VINTAG XTR 
OF ATTLEBOROUGH H(t _——— — ” 


MADE BY GAYMER'S 











SPORTING BRONZES 
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Every spo sman ap him of happy days at home and abroad, the 1d in the ring, 
, } 


with horse, he ate iy gun, rod geen or the ag a for those to whom considerati of space Or price make the hanging of 
org as wiz tures prohibitive, a sporting group bronze has a special attraction. At the feotmine Gallery may be seen many such 
te mzes by sportsmen-artists, and trom among m7 them it is easy to select a delightful and very individual gift for a sportsman friend. 


" Prices from 4 Gns. 
THE SPORTING GALLERY, 35, Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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The Rover Company is being called upon for an increasing 
amount of specialised Government work — the manufacture 


of new Rovers is therefore increasingly limited. It follows 


that the Rover of to-day is more than ever a_ sound 


investment. With good care it is possible that not only will 


it not depreciate, it will actually appreciate in value. And 


in the meantime its Freewheel (long a _ standard Rover 


component) cuts running costs, and such features as 


Automatic Chassis Lubrication reduce maintenance problems 
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OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
by HECTOR POWE 


Officers can entrust the tailoring of their Uniform 
to Hector Powe with complete confidence. 
They are assured of a consistently high standard 
of tailoring and a thorough appreciation ot 
the need for meticulous accuracy in detail 
Uniforms can be supplied ready for immedi- 
ate wear, or to measure, within three days. 
Representatives sent to you on_ request 
Prices are essentially reasonable—write for lists 


HECTOR POWE 


NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILOR, 


Officers’ 


Greatcoats, 


etc., supplied, 


Also al; Glasgow 


165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Regent 4060 for London Branches. 


Manchester, Birmingham, Coventry, Bournemouth , 


Bristol, Cardiff, etc. 


Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, 
Belfast, Brighton. Plymouth 
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~ NOTABLE NUMBER 


PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
20 FOR 1/6 
50 FOR 3 8 
50 TINS 


(plain only) 3,9 


28, PALACE STREET, CANTERBURY. The ‘Old Dutch House’—dates from I6I7. 
Occupied for 209 years by the Huguenots who carried on their weaving there. 





Another Notable Number with a claim to dis- 
tinction is Player’s No. 3—a cigarette with that 
little extra coolness and mellowness so appreciated 
by smokers. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 


A COLUMN OF SMOKE SHOOTING HUNDREDS OF FEET 


OF THE “ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE”: 


Many fine ships have gone to their doom in a futile challenge to British sea- 
supremacy, but immolated herself in so spectacular a fashion as the 
‘* Admiral Graf or had her end so magnificently recorded pictorially. Not 
nly did she scuttle herself hard by a great international seaway, where the mariners 
of all nations passing by may look upon her smoking hulk and ponder, but the 
whole dénowement was watched by hundreds of thousands from land, sea and air 


none ever 
Spee," 


| 


1940. 


INTO THE AIR PROCLAIMS THE IGNOMINIOUS END 


AN AMAZING AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH UNIQUE IN NAVAL HISTORY. 


The Nazis set much store by publicity ; never have the, provided such a grandiose 
setting as they did for this disastrous finale, or produced such magnificent propa 
ganda—tor the Royal Navy On this and the following pages we give 
very fine photographs of the end of the pocket-battleship This one was, of 
course, taken at considerable risk to the photographer, for magazines were exploding 
like volcanic eruptions and rending with their blast 


some 


the air terrific (Photopress.) 
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THE “GRAF SPEE” GOES DOWN LIKE A GOTTERDAMMERUNG WALHALLA— 

















THE BLACKENED HULK OF THE “ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE.’"’ HER SIDES ARE SEARED IN PATCHES, WHILE THE COAT OF ARMS AT HER BOWS HAS—SYMBOLICALLY— 
FALLEN OFF. IN THE RIGHT DISTANCE CAN BE SEEN THE SKYLINE OF MONTEVIDEO. (S. and G.) 

















THE CAREFULLY STAGED WAGNERIAN FINISH THE SHIP SUBSIDING LIKE A BURNING PYRE IN A REDDENING SUNSET 
MOVIETONE NEWSREEL. (CP) 


A STILL FROM A HISTORIC BRITISH 


It looks as though the spectacular end of the ‘‘ Admiral Graf Spee" will | 


lamaged her fire-control system. But it is difficult to believe that any other 
continue to be a puzzle for some time to come We recorded some theories 


Admiralty in the world would not have permitted a ship in a similar position 
put forward to account for her scuttling when we illustrated in our last issue to make a dash for liberty, under cover of night, or at any rate make a fighting 
the damage she suffered But an examination of all the photographs seems finish. Alternatively, they might have interned her, trusting to recover her 


to show that, though the damage was extensive, there was nothing to prevent again after their own victory. But the workings of the Nazi mind are tortuous 


her being repaired and fighting again Of course, there may have been some and strange ; instead they chose to present the Royal Navy with the most spectacular 
very severe internal injury, and the hits on her control tower presumably tribute they could devise the great cloud of smoke over the Plate estuary 


Continued opposite 
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AMID BILLOWING 


CLOUDS OF 


SMOKE. 


WITH A TREMENDOUS DIN OF RENDING 
TAKING 


METAL THE ‘“ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE’S’’ 
THE MAINMAST WITH IT: 


MASSIVE FUNNEL LURCHES OVER TO 
ANOTHER CLOSE-UP FROM A BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWSREEL. (cP 
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ship lazing the glow warfare They show ot-smeared ironwork the 
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issue gives an idea the the elat stalled in her nothing n but a numental 
impressiveness of this volcan louds of smoke hundreds of feet scrap-heap which future will 
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big eo! I got a letter from a friend of my 
boyhood whom I had not seen for twenty-eight 
years. He told me that after the last war he had 
emigrated to Canada and that now he was back 
in England, a subaltern once more. All over this 
country Englishmen must be getting similar letters 
from friends and kinsmen, with the same moving 
announcement of recall and return— 

I am the land of the fathers, 

In me the virtue stays, 

I will bring back my children 

After certain days. 
For the second time in a quarter 
of a century they are rallying 
from their distant, unthreatened 
homes, from whose remote seren- 
ity in the peaceful continents 
the needs and troubles of foggy, 
industrial England must seem 
incredibly remote. They are 
freely offering everything, and 
passing into exile that may well 
end in death, to serve the ideals 
for which Britain stands. One 
sometimes wonders whether we 
are worthy of such loyalty and 
touching devotion. 


I suppose we must be, or 
we would not receive it! But 
there is certainly something a 
little melancholy in the reflec- 
tion of how much we might but 
have not done for the wonderful 
heritage which men of our race 
founded and transmitted by their 
courage and enterprise. In the 
United States of America there 
are nearly one hundred and 
forty million inhabitants. One 
hundred and forty years ago 
there were perhaps two millions. 
This vast increase has occurred 
since the colonists of the 
Thirteen States broke loose from 
the imperial connection. In the 
second British Empire, which was 
already largely in existence at 
the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, there are _ still 
only twenty-one millions of our 
race. Canada, with an area of 
twice the size of Europe, has 
a population of only eleven 
millions, or a little more than 
a quarter of that of this densely 
habited island, with its slums, its 
social congestion, and its ap- 
parently permanent unemploy- 
ment. Australia, a continent half 
again the size of Europe, has 
only seven millions. The 
Khodesias—fitting scene to Cecil 
ago of more 
British race-——have a white popu- 
lation no bigger than that of a 
moderate-sized English provincial 
town. I sometimes think that the 
words which so frequently occurred 
in my childhood’s school reports might be applied with 
equal justice to the British statesmen, voters, financiers, 
and investors of the past century in their dealings 
with the imperial trust committed to them: ‘ Could 
do better! "' The words seem to have a particular 
application at the present time, when many of us are 
casting wistful eyes at the great sister Republic, with 
its vast wealth and population which, for all its sym- 
pathy for our cause, stands aloof from our struggle 
in pursuance of ideals and of a national philosophy 
which are not ours. For such glances would be more 
justly directed—for the United States has its own 
peculiar political philosophy and cannot be expected to 
abandon it to serve a British cause, however noble—at 
the vast potential British imperial population that, 
had our fathers, grandfathers, and great-grandfathers 


THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN AIR CONTINGENT LANDS IN ENGLAND. 
Rhodes’'s dream of half a century AND ARE 
homes for the 


time service with the British Coastal Command 
Short ‘ Sunderlands ” 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


pursued only a more prescient policy, would now 
be fighting by our side. Indeed, had that population 
come into being, we might not be having to fight 
at all, for even Hitler in his wildest mood would 
scarcely have dared to fling down a gauntlet to a race 
of a hundred or a hundred and twenty million Britons. 
How easily it might have become so can be realised 
when one begins to reckon the national losses of a 





the Imperial Airways’ “ Empire” flying-boats. (A P.) 


century of slum dwelling in our industrial cities, or 
of the political wastage of British stock to the United 
States of America and other lands overseas not subject 
to the imperial Crown. It is reckoned that in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century eight million men 
and women of our race emigrated to the United States 
alone, representing a loss to-day in potential imperial 
population of at least twenty millions. 


One sometimes hears it said that this scarcity of 
imperial population—this contrast between what is 
and what might be— is the fault of the British peoples 
overseas The Dominions, it is said, do not want 
settlers and selfishly prefer to keep their wide, empty 
spaces wide and empty. Nothing could be more 
unfair The Dominion Governments, being responsible 


THE MEN ARE ALREADY FULLY TRAINED 
STARTING ACTIVE SERVICE WITH THE BRITISH COASTAL COMMAND AT ONCE. 


pilots, gunners, observers and ground staff mechanics 


for the well-being of the lands and populations com- 
mitted to their charge, naturally are not willing to 
accept penniless emigrants from our big cities in large 
quantities, to be a drug on their markets and a burden 
on their public purse. But they have never ceased — 
to stress their need for emigrants with capital. But 

the truth is that, except in the case of foreign refugees, 
Britain has preferred to invest her savings and capital 
in enterprises outside rather 
than inside the Empire. Enormous 
sums have been invested in 
Europe, China, the United States, 
and South America, while the 
great areas subject to the 
British Crown have found it 
comparatively difficult to obtain. 


That this was a short-sighted 
policy, the need of the present 
hour shows only too clearly. Man- 
power, food and war material 
we are receiving from the 
Dominions in ever-growing quan- 
tities : these aids may well prove 
the final and decisive factor in 
a long struggle. But had 
British politicians, financiers and 
investors pursued a more far- 
sighted and constructive policy, 
that aid might easily already have 
decided the conflict. It may be 
answered that the investment of 
money is a business concern, into 
which questions of sentiment and 
national policy do not and 
cannot enter. But the wise 
investment of a nation’s savings 
being the disposal of a nation’s 
future is not merely a question 
of private business. Had it not 
been treated as such, we might 
not, in the last twenty years, have 
lost, as we unhappily have done, 
more than half the _ British 
capital invested in foreign and 
non-empire countries. We should 
still have those hundreds of 
lost millions. It is significant that 
at least 400 millions of them were 
lost to Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia—a pretty commentary on 
the political wisdom of spend- 
ing one’s substance on cultivating 
somebody else’s garden instead 
of one’s own. What is far more 
important is that the capital 
so saved for the future would 
have, by enriching the Dominions 
and Empire, given us that in- 
creased imperial population and 
wealth we know would have been 
so ungrudgingly placed at our 
disposal in our hour of need 
and testing. 


The first squadron of the Royal Australian Air Force to come to this country on active service landed at a South 
Coast port on December 26. All are fully trained airmen 
and are ready to take their place alongside the R.A.F. immediately. They are to have their first experience of war- 
Some months ago it was reported that the Australians were to have 
the huge flying-boats (they are, in fact, the largest machines in the R.A.F.) which resemble 


Just now, when there is so 
much talk of rebuilding the 
broken fabric of world civilisation 
and peace on the basis of a new 
international idealism, it is just 
as well to remember that the British Empire constitutes 
a very real working federation covering a quarter of 
the earth’s surface. And that between its members 
war is as unthinkable as aggression against any other 
nation or group of nations. Before we lightly abandon 
those links of Empire, “ light as air, but strong as links 
of iron,’’ we shall do well to remember how long it 
has taken our race to forge them and how much 
still remains to be done to make our heritage play the 
part in the world, pacifying and civilising, that it 
might do. We shall never teach the nations how to 
live, or lead them into the way of peace, by being weak. 
We might have done better had we tried a little harder, 
and perhaps this time—if only out of gratitude for 
what our fellow-subjects in the Empire are doing 
for us—we shall succeed 
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THE POPE WITH THE ITALIAN SOVEREIGNS: SIGNIFICANT MEETINGS IN ROME. 
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THE STATE VISIT OF THE ITALIAN SOVEREIGNS TO THE POPE—THE FIRST FOR TEN YEARS: (LEFT) THEIR MAJESTIES KNEELING AT PRAYER IN THE BASILICA 


OF 


N December 21 the 

Italian Sovereigns paid a 
State visit to the Pope at the 
Vatican—for the first time 
since 1929; and on the 28th 
the Pope returned the visit— 
the first Papal visit to a 
Sovereign since 1870. These 
visits confirm the friendship 
between Church and State 
in Italy ; it was also reported 
that Signor Mussolini was to 
visit the Pope on January 4. 
Elaborate ceremony marked 
the Papal procession from 
the Vatican to the Quirinal. 
Venetian masts were erected 
along the route, bearing pen- 
nants with the red, white and 
green of Italy, the yellow and 
white of the Vatican City 
State, the gold and purple of 
the City of Rome, and black 
with yellow fasces of the 
Fascist régime. Grenadiers, 
Bersaglieri, engineers, artillery- 
men, cavalrymen. airmen and 
militiamen formed guards of 
honour in the street, where 
there were crowds of on- 
lookers, despite the raw and 
stormy weather. In the 
throne room the Pope and 
the King and Queen, in three 
armchairs ranged under a 
canopy of red velvet adorned 
with gold lace, had a private 
conversation for twenty min- 
utes, no one else being present. 

Three Photographs by A.P 
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IN THE FAMOUS RED 
BY MICHELANGELO A 


. PETER’S AFTER THEIR VISIT; AND (RIGHT) KING VICTOR EMMANUEL SALUTING ON LEAVING THE BASILICA WITH THE QUEEN. 


ST RECENT 
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THE POPE'S VISIT TO THE ITALIAN SOVEREIGNS: CROWN PRINCESS MARIA OF 

PIEDMONT KISSING THE POPE'S HAND IN THE HALL OF THE KING'S GUARDS 
AT THE QUIRINAL; (LEFT) THE QUEEN, AND (RIGHT) THE KING. 
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AND YELLOW UNIFORM SAID TO HAVE BEEN DESIGNED THE POPE ARRIVING AT THE QUIRINAL-—-IN AN OPEN CAR DESPITE THE STORMY } 


DETACHMENT OF THE SWISS GUARD OUTSIDE ST PETER'S : WEATHER A POPE HAS NOT VISITED AN ITALIAN SOVEREIGN SINCE 1870 [ 
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THE INSIGNIA OF RANK OF R.A.F. OFFICERS COMPARED WI’ 
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MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. AIR. CHIEF MARSHAL. AIR. MARSHAL. AIR. VICE-MARSHAL. AIR. COMMODORE. : GRO 













ee CAP: “PATENT LEATHER” PEAK. 
Git GOLD OAC LEAVES. WITH GOLD OAK LEAVES. 


CAP:“PATENT LEATHER’ PEAK CAP:" PATENT LEATHER’ PEAK. 
WITH GOLD OAK LEAVES. WITH GOLD OAK LEAVES. 
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FIELD~ MARSHAL. GENERAL. LIEUTENANT~ GENERAL. MAJOR- GENERAL. . BRIGADIER. 



























CAP: KHAKI CAP. 
WITH RED BAND. 
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AN AID TO EASY RECOGNITION OF THE INSIGNIA OF RANK—SLEEVE-RINGS, BADGES AND CRESTS—OK COMMISSIONED OF! 
FROM PILOT OFFICER TO MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE, FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
It used to be the plaint of naval officers proceeding on, or returning from, reproduced above it will be observed that the caps of senior officers of the Royal | of 
leave that enquiries were too frequently addressed to them on station platforms Air Force, from Group Captain (with one row) to Marshal, are all adorned with ra 
as to the times and destinations of trains If members of our youngest fighting rows of gold oak leaves, while only officers of the rank of Air Commodore and or 
Service, the Royal Air Force, are exempt from such humiliation owing to the over carry broad sleeve bands, a Group Captain wearing as many narrow bands ab 
distinctive shade and cut of their uniform, public ignorance of the exact (four) as a Marshal All officers of the Royal Navy now wear the ‘ executive th 
significance of the stripes they carry on their sleeves, and their badges and curl over their stripes, and distinctive shoulder badges for senior naval ranks a 
crests, is none the less widespread From the -comprehensive comparative chart are all surmounted by crowns; with ‘‘G.R and crossed batons in a wreath sw 
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WITH THEIR EQUIVALENTS IN 


LonNDON News” By C. E. 


TURNER. 
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THE NAVY AND ARMY. 








GROUP - CAPTAIN. 





WING-COMMANDER.. 
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ON OVERCOAT. 


LCE. 


SQUADRON-LEADER. 





SLEEVES. 
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FLIGHT - LIEUTENANT. 


FLYING-OFFICER. 


CAP: CLOTH PEAK. 
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PILOT -OFFICER. 








CAPTAIN. 
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LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER. 
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SLEEVES OF WARRANT 








COLONEL 
(REGIMENTAL) - 
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ARMY. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL . 
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CAPTAIN. LIEUTENANT. 





{ SHOULDER. 
STRAPS. 











SECOND LIEUTENANT. 








OFFICERS OF HIS MAJESTY’S FIGHTING SERVICES, AS OBSERVABLE 
FLEET, AND FROM 2n4-LIEUTENANT TO 


TO ADMIRAL 


of oak leaves for Admiral of the Fleet, 


OF THE 


and crossed cutlass and baton for the 


4 


ranks of Admiral, Vice-Admiral and Rear-Admiral respectively, over one, two, 
or three stars. The distinguishing sleeve-stripes for Army officers have now been 
abolished, the rank being now denoted exclusively by the shoulder-strap badges 
thus, crossed batons enclosed within a wreath of oak leaves and surmounted by 
a crown distinguishes a Field-Marshal a crown, star and crossed batons and 
sword a General: a star and crossed baton and sword a Lieut.-General; and a 


ON THEIR CAPS, 
FIELD -MARSHAL, 


SLEEVES, 


OR SHOULDER-STRAPS : 


Royal 


crown and three stars a Major-General, each wearing also gorgets (that. is, ‘ 
tabs"') and red cap-bands with staff badges. Among the regimental 

which, for the sake of variety, are depicted on the last five Army caps may 
be recognised those of the Prince of Wales's Volunteers, the King’s 

Rifles, and the Welsh Guards. We would add that the artist was assisted 
the drawing of this chart by information kindly supplied by Messrs. Gieves 
of Bond Street, and Messrs. Hawkes and Co Ltd of Savile Row 
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ELECTRIC AND NON-EXPLOSIVE MINES. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “‘Camouflage in Nature,” ‘“‘ The Courtship of Animals,’ ‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


HE menace which threatened to make sea traffic 
impossible to all ships, and especially such as 

were Carrying supplies of any kind to our shores has 
proved, after all, to be but a rather tiresome piece 
of highway robbery, carried on by means of those 
infernal machines known as submarines and mines. 
Of this sort of ‘‘ warfare’’ we had much experience 
in the Great War, when the same attempt was made 
to bring us, it was hoped, to our knees through 
Starvation. It failed completely, as will the present 
attempt. But the mines in use against us to-day 
are of a more dangerous type, since they float below 


brain to supply electric organs under the bony 
head-shield of Rhyncholepis, a near relation of the 
degenerate present-day lampreys ! 

Among modern fishes we find electric organs in 
their simplest form in some of the skates and rays, 
and in those weird-looking fishes known as the 
mormyrids, which so captivated the attention of the 
ancient Egyptians that they gave them a conspicuous 
place in their hieroglyphics and mural paintings, as 
well as in bronze models! They are related, though 
not very closely, to the tarpon. In these three types, 
be it noted, the incipient electric organ is found on 





FIG. 1. THE “‘ THUNDER-FISH”’ OF THE ARABS, WHICH CAN GIVE A SURPRISINGLY POWERFUL SHOCK WHEN TOUCHED: 
THE AFRICAN ELECTRIC CAT-FISH (MALAPTERURUS ELECTRICUS)—A VERY EFFECTIVE ‘‘ CONTACT-MINE ’’ WHICH DESTROYS 
WITHOUT EXPLODING, 


No other fishes can be kept in the same tank as the African electric cat-fish at the Aquarium of the Zoologic-! Society, as it speedily 
kills them. It slithers up alongside its victim, which is killed at the moment of contact between them. 


the surface and are fitted with wire rods, or 
“ antennz ’’—so-called from the antenna, or “ feelers ”’ 
of insects—which, should they touch any passing 
ship, cause the mine to explode. They will do this, 
I believe, even without actual contact with the hull 
of the ship if it passes very close to them. On this 
account they were a serious menace. But this peril 
has been largely forestalled by the ceaseless vigilance 
of our intrepid fleets of aeroplanes. In the not 
distant future, ~ perchance, 
someone skilled in taming 
electricity to his will may 
devise a means whereby ships 
may protect themselves by 
sending electric discharges 
through the water in = ad- 
vance of their course, so that 
such ‘‘ discharges’’ will, in 
good time, be picked up by 
these “ antenhz "’ and explode 
the mine. To-day, though 
invisible from the deck of a 
ship, they can be seen from 
the air as small, dark patches, 
and either destroyed, or their 
presence be indicated to ap- 
proaching mine -sweepers or 
other ships by signalling. I 
read a most exciting account 
in my newspaper the other 
day of the first of a number 
of ships, travelling behind one 
another along the “ sea lanes,”’ 
having received such a warn- 
ing from an aeroplane, just as 
the sun was setting, the ship 
escaping into the darkness. 
In pondering over this 
matter my mind turned 
naturally to the history of 
a number of very different 
species of fishes, which have, 
in some mysterous way, 
evolved from the living tissues 
of their bodies the power of 
giving electric shocks, often of 
surprising intensity, whenever 
they are touched. There seems 
good reason to believe that 
this most unexpected power 
has its roots, so to speak, in 
the lowliest of the ancestral 
vertebrates, fish-lhke creatures 


which came into being in 





FIG 2 THE ELECTRIC 


either side of the tail, near its end. At the other 
extreme we have the highly complex electric or- 
gan of the torpedo, or electric-ray (Torpedo). 
Though very closely related to the skates, this elec- 
tric apparatus is found not in the tail, but the head 
(Fig. 3). Here it forms a pair of surprisingly complex, 
kidney-shaped, organs, extending on each side of 
the head backwards for the greater part of the 
length of the great, wing-like swimming-organ so well 
seen in the common skate. 
Dissection shows that it is 
constructed of two layers, 
made up—Dr. J. R. Norman, 
one of our greatest authori- 
ties on fishes, tells us—of a 
number of upright tubes, or 
columns, separated by walls 
of fibrous tissue. Each column 
is filled with a clear, jelly- 
like substance, and is further 
sub-divided by thin partitions 
into small compartments, each 
containing a_ flat electric 
plate. On one side of the 
plate is a cluster of fine 
nerve-threads, which unite to 
form the main nerve supplying 
the whole organ; and _ this, 
in turn, is connected with 
a special lobe of the brain. 
The side of the plate with the 
nerve-endings is ‘‘ negative ’”’ 
to the other side, so that 
the current passes from the 
upper “ positive’ surface 
of the whole organ to the 
lower ‘‘ negative’’ surface. 
In spite of the astonishing 
complexity of structure of 
this organ it is less powerful 
than those of 


some other 
electric-fishes ’’ as, for ex- 
ample, the so-called electric- 
eel (Gymnotus) and the African 
electric cat-fish (Malapterurus). 
The electric-eel, so-called from 
its eel-like shape, haunts the 
Orinoco and the Amazons, and 
is about 8 ft. long and as thick 
round as a man’s thigh. It 
is found only in the shallow 
parts of rivers and in marshes 
The electric-organ, here found 


STAR-GAZER (ASTRO- 
in the tail, is formed of 


COPUS), DISSECTED SHOW THE LEFT 
Silurian times; that ts to ELECTRIC BATTERY, IMMEDIATELY BEHIND two huge masses of cells 
say, many millions of years THE EYE. IT IS MADE UP OF FROM 150 TO filled with a jelly-like sub 
ago This view is supported 200 LAYERS OF ELECTRIC PLATES, OR Stance and is served’ by 
by evidence, revealed by * ELECTROPLAXES,” WHICH ARE PILED UP IN branches from the spinal 
the study of one of these SERIES nerves. The shocks emitted, 


ancient fossils, of large nerves 
extending upwards from = the 


The nerve-fibres, which can give a shock of quite painful 
intensity, lie in the upper part of each ° : 
and blood-vessels for their nourishment ia the lower part 


even from a distance, are really 


electroplax, 
powerful—up to 400 volts 


a fact which lends colour to the suggestion that an 
apparatus of similar power might be devised for 
exploding the floating mines now menacing our waters. 

The electric cat-fish grows to a length of 3 ft., 
and is highly esteemed as food. Its electrical organ 
differs from that of all others possessing this strange 
power, in that it is formed by a transformation not 
of muscles, but of the glandular portion of the skin, 
surrounding the whole body with a thick, gelatinous 
substance. It is controlled by a single nerve on 
each side, emerging from a huge “ ganglionic ’’ cell 
at the front end of the spinal cord. The shocks given 
are extremely powerful. Among the Arabs it is 
known as the “ raadd”’ or “ thunder-fish.”” One is 
usually to be seen in the Aquarium of the Zoological 
Society. But it has to be isolated from other fishes, 
even of its own species, for they are soon killed. 
When hungry it glides up to its intended victim and 
emits a shock, on contact, quickly followed by death. 
Its victim apparently is not “ intentionally ’’ killed, 
but on its death it regurgitates whatever food may 
be in the stomach—hence the fatal shock, given for 
the sake of this strange meal ! 

The electric organs of the Star-gazers (A strocopus) 
take the form of two oval areas, of considerable size, 
seated immediately behind the eyes. They are of a 
complicated structure, being made up of many layers 
of electric plates and ‘‘ capable of giving off a shock 





FIG. 3. DISSECTED TO SHOW ONE OF THE ELECTRIC 

ORGANS (INDICATED BY ARROW) WITH ITS NERVE-SUPPLY : 

THE ELECTRIC RAY (TORPEDO), THE PRISMATIC AREAS 

ON THE SURFACE INDICATING THE VERTICAL COLUMNS 

OF ELECTRIC PLATES, OF WHICH THERE MAY BE 500,000 
IN EACH ORGAN. 


Among modern fishes we find electric organs in their simplest form 
in some of the skates, and rays, and in those weird-looking fishes 
known as the mormyrids, which so captivated the attention of 
the ancient Egyptians that they gave them a conspicuous place in 
their hieroglyphics and mural paintings, as well as in bronze models ! 


of quite painful intensity."” How these complicated 
organs have arisen is still a matter for investigation. 
But in larval specimens of the torpedo, we are told, 
each electric plate is nothing more than a transformed 
muscle-fibre. This may indeed be the case. Never- 
theless, we are left wondering what agency started so 
strange and remarkable a development. Yet un- 
solved comes the problem underlying these activities. 
This we must regard as a psychological problem. Are 
the possessors of this mysterious armature conscious 
of their powers, or are such powers purely automatic, 
as in an electric mine? So far as the evidence goes 
it would seem to favour the automatic interpretation 
But before adopting this apparent solution we have 
to subject to a fresh analysis the behaviour of the 
electric cat-fish Malapterurus, a prisoner in the 
Aquarium of the Zoological Society, to which I have 
already referred Its behaviour when food-hunting 
seems, at any rate, to indicate a conscious purpose 
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FINLAND BOMBED ON CHRISTMAS DAY: 
RAIDS ON VIBORG AND HELSINKI. 
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WRECKED IN A RAID WHICH REDUCED WORKERS’ FINNS GOOD-HUMOUREDLY DISCUSS A CRATER MADE THE BOLSHEVIK WAR OF FRIGHTFULNESS : THE HAVOC 

QUARTERS TO RUINS: AN APARTMENT HOUSE IN BY SOVIET BOMBERS, WHICH MISSED THEIR TARGET, WROUGHT IN A RESIDENTIAL QUARTER OF HELSINKI 

HELSINKI SHATTERED BY A SOVIET BOMB, (Planet.) THE MALM AIRPORT, BY 3 KILOMETRES. (A.P.) BY SOVIET AEROPLANES. (C.P.) 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING UNDER THE RUTHLESS BOMBARDMENT BY RUS 
BOMBERS, OF WHICH I50 ATTACKED SOUTHERN FINLAND ON DECEMBER 21: 
SHOPPERS SEEKING SHELTER IN HELSINKI AFTER AN AIR-RAID ALARM, (Keystone.) 


6S06000005005500000000500ess55eeesseesseeeeseseseseesossoses: es — 96909695555eeess)esessesessccccese 
KEEPING WATCH ON THE HIGHEST ROOF IN THE FINNISH CAPITAL MEMBERS . PART OF A MASS BOMBING RAID ON VIBORG CARRIED OUT ON CHRISTMAS DAY 

OF THE “v.S.S.", THE HOME DEFENCE ORGANISATION, INCLUDING TW¢ A STILL FROM A PARAMOUNT NEWSREEL THE ATTACKERS APPARENTLY MISSED 

YOUNG WOMEN, ON DUTY IN HELSINKI. (Planet.) THE RAILWAY YARDS, WHERE TRAINS CAN BE SEEN ON THE RAILS. (A4.P.) 

As the heroism and phenomenal successes of the Finnish Army remain unaltered, appeal of the President of the United States. On Sunday, December 31, Bolshevik 
the Red leaders are apparently attempting to break the resistance of the civil aircraft raided eleven Finnish towns with incendiary and high-explosive bombs, 
population of Finland by ruthless bombardment from the air—in flagrant contra- } in some places afterwards diving down and sweeping the streets with machine-gun 
vention, of course, of their recent explicit undertaking in response to the humane | bullets; while on December 21, a fleet of a hundred and fifty Soviet bombers 
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FINLAND’S WAR: STATIC AND MOBILE SNOW FIGHTING; CATTLE-DRIVING. 
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& FINNISH SOLDIERS EXAMINING A SEWING~- MACHINE, A STRANGE CAPTURE, 
WHEN A SOVIET SUPPLY COLUMN WAS AMBUSHED IN NORTHERN FINLAND— 
BUT PERHAPS ALREADY LOOTED BY THE RUSSIANS FROM A FINNISH HOME- 
STEAD. (Planet.) bes RUSSIAN LIGHT TANKS CAPTURED BY THE FINNS IN THEIR STRUGGLE AGAINST 
ee eC RED AGGRESSION. TYPES OF RUSSIAN TANKS AND THE FINNS’ SUCCESSFUL ANTI- 


TANK TACTICS ARE ILLUSTRATED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. (S. and G.) 
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IN THE MANNERHEIM LINE: A FINNISH MARKSMAN 
IN HIS POST IN THE SNOW, FIRING THROUGH A STEEL ; - os a 

ae ee . WHITE-CLOAKED “ GHOST ”’ 
“ARMY PUTTING UP AN ARMY 
NOTICE ON THE NORTHER 
? FRONT. (L.N.A.) 
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HOW WAR IS WAGED IN THE ARCTIC : A WHITE-CLOAKED 
FINN TAKING RANGES WITH A PORTABLE INSTRUMENT 
IN THE SNOW. (Planet.) 
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WHERE, DESPITE ARCTIC CONDITIONS, COMMUNICATIONS ARE MAINTAINED BY DRIVEN AWAY TO DEPRIVE THE RUSSIAN INVADERS OF MEAT: CATTLE, PART OF 4% 





" HORSE AND SLEIGH AND BICYCLE A COMMANDER OF A UNIT IN’ EASTERN A LARGE NUMBER, BEARING OWNERS’ LABELS, LOOSED IN THE KARELIAN ISTHMUS ? 

’ FINLAND RECEIVING ORDERS BY MOUNTED COURIER, (Wide World.) f ; AREA, WHERE VOLUNTEERS ARE CARING FOR THEM. (A.P.) Z 
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Continued 

roamed over the whole of Southern Finland, incidentally gutting the Central State | were seen over some towns in Southern Finland. At Jyvaskyla a bomb directly 

Institution for the Blind in Helsinki, and various hospital buildings. On New hit a shelter, killing seventeen civilians. The pictures appearing on these pages 


, 3 0 8) oO s / yppec faas re 5 ) , 
Year's Eve, more than 300 bombs were dropped at Vaasa, and several open | however, confirm the belief that the Red airmen’s resort to barbarous methods 


squares were ploughed up by high explosive. Groups of as many as forty aeroplanes of warfare will never bend the proud and heroic spirit of the Finnish people 
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FINNS v. RUSSIAN TANKS: BOMBING FROM PITS UNDER THE SNOW. 


Drawn BY our SpectAL Artist, G. H. Davis, From OrfictaL INFORMATION. 
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HOW FINN BOMBERS GET TO CLOSE QUARTERS WITH TANKS BY HIDING IN CAMOUFLAGED PITS, AND THEN THROWING 
INCENDIARY BOMBS ON THE ENGINE-VENTS: DARING ANTI-TANK TACTICS; AND TYPES OF RUSSIAN TANK. 





The audacity and steadiness of nerve needed for this Finnish method of destroying passes near, the soldier leaps out of the hole to attack, trusting that his very 
oy capturing Russian tanks need no comment The soldier waits alone, and nearness will protect him from the tank’s gunners If he can get really close 
sometimes for hours at a time, in the pit, this being six feet deep and its top neither machine-gun nor 45-mm quick-firing gun can be sufficiently depressed 
slightly camouflaged Then, should an advancing tank survive the artillery fire Sometimes, even, he can thrust a handy log between the bogie and the cater 
land- mines and tank-traps nearer the enemy lines and cross one of these pits pillar track On the heavy type Soviet tank (‘'7T.28"') the bogies are a parti 
the soldier stands up and huris his petrol-containing incendiary bombs When ularly vulnerable feature The most effective Russian tank is said to be the 
grenades are not available, home-made “ bottle” tank-t bs are used—as they fast light-medium B.. Christie, designed on the American model This, writes 
were in Spain The Finns wait till a tank has passed: since the rear has the Major Sheppard in Tanks in the Next War,”’ is really an eight-wheel armoured 
engine - breathers and vents and through the wire covering these the burning ar readily nvertible int a tank by fitting an adjustable track It weighs 
petrol penetrates more easily If the tank does not cross over the hole, but 3 tons and on wheels its speed is 70 m.p.h n tracks nearly m.p.h 
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WAR IN FINLAND’S SNOW-BOUND FORESTS, WHERE THE RI 
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A USEFUL PRIZE: FINNISH SOLDIERS EXAMINING A SOVIET*LIGHT TANK. 





FINNISH PATROL, ON SKIS, 


os 





ON THE KARELIAN FRONT: THE SMOKE OF WAR CONTRASTING WITH THE DAZZLING SNOW. 


THE FINNS, WITH THEIR WHITE-CLAD SKI-PATROLS, OUTMANCEUVRE CUMBROUS RUSSIAN FORMATIONS, C 


As we write. the Finns are meeting with considerable success on all fronts Year operating on Russian soil: in the Salla and Kianta regions, Finland's 
. "nig it 

except that immediately north af Lake Lagoda Even in this sector, however, ** waist where at one time there was a danger that the invaders n ight cut 
: nl i h 

the Finns have repulsed the RuSsians when they attempted, for the first time, across and divide Finland in tw further south, at Lieksa und in the 


t ross the frozen lake In at least four places the Finns began the New northern region, where the Finns claim t have cut the Murmansk railway 
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FIRE ON FINNISH SOIL AT THE EASTERN FRONT. 


GIVING AN EXAMPLE OF GUERRILLA WARFARE 


Russian troops are being concentrated behind the frontier in preparation for 
a new it is re i, for another attempt upon the Finnish ** waist 
The R s are alleged o be dispirited the Stockholm c spondent of 


i 


‘The Times states that has been confirmed that Russians in the Salla 
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RUSSIANS HAVE MET WITH UNEXPECTED 


» 
BROUGHT DOWN By THE ACOURATE 
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OF THE 


MANY 


UNEQUALLED SINCE LAWRENCE 


each other ‘* Comrades are restless," wrote a Russian officer 


sector fired on « 
on the Northern 
time 


with the terrain 


Front, in a captured diary 


troops are beaten because 
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FINNS 


OF ARABIA. 


he enemy harass us all the 
her Command is unfamiliar 


Wide World, Planet and K eystone 
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HEN I wrote lately of the 
Second A.I.F., I was un- 

aware that their Canadian cousins 
were actually on the point of 


landing in this country. Other- 
wise I should perhaps have 


written of the Canadian troops 
first. It was my good fortune, 
as liaison officer with the French 
on their right, to see more of both Australians and 
Canadians than the majority of my fellows. The 
former, as I have recorded, I saw during the long 
period of trench warfare—broken only by their 
brilliant little offensive against Hamel and Vaire 
Woods on July 4, 1918, when I chanced to be on leave— 
between the German Somme offensive and the great 
Allied counter-offensive known as the Battle of Amiens. 
Prior to that battle, the Australians relieved my 
French 37th Division down to the Amiens-Roye road, 
and I moved to the headquarters of the 42nd, of 
Marne and Yser fame, which was then on the French 
left. Within the space of 
a few days the Canadian 
Corps was massed in the 
sector previously held by the 
37th, a screen of Australian 
troops being left out to 
cover it and prevent the 
Germars from identifying it. 
So it came about that when 
on Aug. 8 the great offensive 
was launched I found my- 
self acting as liaison officer 
between the French 42nd and 
the Canadian 3rd Division. 
Previously I had seen 
something of the Canadian 
troops as they moved up. 
The Canadian Corps had 
had the good fortune to 
escape going through the 
mill of the German offen- 


sives. It was over-strength, 
and the ranks’ of its 
battalions were full = of 


seasoned men of extremely 
fine physique. One could 
feel the confidence which 
radiated from these troops 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE CANADIANS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


onslaught had spent its strength. These troops would 
never allow a handful of the enemy to gain time for 
the liquid front to congeal once more. And so indeed 
it proved. British and French kept up the advance 
till they reached the gates of Roye, and though Sir 
Douglas Haig then broke off the battle and hastily 
withdrew the Canadian Corps, to put it into the line 
again north of the old Somme battlefield, and launch 
it to the attack in the second phase of the offensive, 
I am convinced that the Canadians could 
continued the advance where they were. 


have 
As it was, 


no higher tribute could have been paid to the Canadian 
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As was the case with the Aus- 
tralians, their staff work was 
also very good. These Dominion 
Staff Officers had little to learn 
from our best Regulars, and 
often enough something to teach 
them. They realised better than 
many of our people that to 
mount the great operations of 
the Western Front was an undertaking similar to 
the initiation of a great industrial enterprise, and 
that every detail had to be provided for. Their 
engineers were particularly good. The Canadian 
Corps also possessed one of the best heavy artillery- 
men on the Western Front, the man who in 1917 
had worked out and organised the bombardment 
which preceded and made possible the capture of 
Vimy Ridge. In those days people outside his own 
formation were beginning to mention his name as 
that of an artillery wizard. At the present moment 
it is known all over the country. He is Major-General 
A. G. L. McNaughton, 
commander of the Canadian 
contingent which has just 
arrived. 

The Canadian Army List 
is a formidable volume which 
might lead the layman to 
believe that the Canadian 
forces were comparable in 
strength to our own. Such 
is, however, very far from 
being the case. In time of 
peace Canada maintains only 
skeleton forces on a militia 
basis with a very small 
permanent core, and those 
scores of regiments in the 
Army List represent mostly 
single battalions which carry 
out no more training than 
our Territorials, if so much. 
Moreover, the reaction from 
all warlike ideas which 
began some fifteen years ago 
resulted in heavy cuts in 
the estimates, so that even 
the small amount of training 
provided for was hampered 


concentrating for battle. by lack of equipment. As 
There may have been at the evil spirit in Europe 
that time in France a few became more _ threatening, 
divisions 


individually as 





Canada increased her annual 
expenditure upon her armed 


THE SECOND CONTINGENT OF THE CANADIANS REACHES BRITAIN AFTER BEING ESCORTED ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


good as the Canadian, but BY FRENCH AND BRITISH WARSHIPS : MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN ACTIVE SERVICE FORCE, IN 


CHEERFUL MOOD, 





I am convinced that there 

was not another army corps 

the equal of the Canadian Corps that 
day. The Australian Corps, also 
homogeneous, was likewise of magnifi- 
cent material, but its units were not 
at full establishment, and it was less 
fresh. Yet I recall saying to myself 
that if the Canadians were the best we 
had, they were not too good for the 
task that lay before them. Those 
who can put themselves in our places 
will be able to pardon us if we were 
not completely optimistic. We _ had 
seen our oOffensives of previous years 
end as_ half-successes. On the other 
hand, we had seen, some of us at very 
close quarters, the far greater successes 
of the Germans in the spring. The 
French counter-stroke on the Marne in 
July had indeed been heartening, but 
it had been a series of thrusts, with 
everything in their launched 
against a great German salient whose 
railway communications could be 
paralysed by heavy artillery fire. This 
was a very different undertaking. As 
night after night I watched the roads 
thronged with guns, lorries and tanks 
lineward, I could not’ but 
reflect that it was a sight I had seen 


favour, 


moving 


often enough before. Could we really 


bring off the big thing this time? If A fortnight 


not, | wondered whether we should be 
given another chance. On the final ships 
morning, as I came out of the dug- 
out into a darkness still untouched by 
dawn, and the strange silence’ which 
so frequently preceded the din of battle, I felt that 
the next few heavily 


a man or 


hours might be weighted 


with destiny rhe tremendous crash of the opening 
barrage came as a relief to tight-strung nerves 

It is not my intention to retell the story of the 
Battle of 


view of it 


Amiens or even describe my _ personal 
But | desire to record the impression of 
dash and daring created by each successive glmpse 
of the Canadian Corps in action The bearing of a 
reserve battahon moving up in artillery formation 
was in itself almost enough to convince me that this 


battle would not peter out after the first invincible 


* YOUR EXAMPLE 
MEMBERS 


after the arrival of the first Canadian troops a second large 
infantry regiments, artillery, engineers, signal units, S.C., and ambulance units, 
the West of England in the last days cf 1939 from a ftotilla 


in normal time, 


DISEMBARKING AT A WEST COAST PORT. 





THE SECOND CONTINGENT OF THE CANADIAN 


BEING WELCOMED BY MR ANTHONY EDEN. 


without incident 


in this greeting with a full heart.” (Wide World Photographs.) 
Corps than this action on the part of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Having allotted to it the chief rdle in one 
major operation, as soon as that had accomplished 
his purpose he called upon the Canadians to provide 
the backbone of the force destined for the next stage 
Once again they fulfilled his expectations, and went 
from one victory to another Of the latter exploit 
I was not a witness, but by that time my mind was 
easy. We had proved what we 
initiative was now with us 


could do and the 


It was not only drive, initiative and_ tactical 


skill which brought the Canadians their successes 


. IS AN INSPIRATION TO FREEDOM-LOVING PEOPLES EVERYWHERE ”: are 
EXPEDITIONARY 


ontingent, including 
jisembarked in 
of luxury-liners converted 
The vessels, which were escorted by French as wel! as British warships, crossed the Atlanti 
They were greeted by Mr. Eden, who told them 


“ There is not 
oman throughout the length and breadth of the country who would not 


wish to join 


forces. This action on her 

part was almost entirely 
altruistic and inspired by imperial sen- 
timent, because she had little or nothing 
to fear for her own part. In the same 
way, her despatch of a contingent to 
Great Britain is a token of her loyalty 
to the Empire and of her hatred of the 
misuse of force. It is the decision of 
her own free people, and represents a 
sacrifice which Great Britain neither 
could nor would demand of them. 
Unlike the Australians, who have formed 
new units for the Second A.I.F., the 
Canadians have sent units which took 
part in the last war. The infantry 
battalions will not, however, be recog- 
nised under their new titles. In 1914-1918 
they were known by numbers, though 
some had secondary designations. That 
has all been changed, and all the in- 
fantry has now regimental names. Some 
of these, especially in the case of French- 
Canadian units—e.g., les Voltigeurs de 
Québec—are extremely picturesque. 
Famous Governors, such as Durham and 
Grey ; famous soldiers, such as Simcoe 
and Carleton, the defender of Canada 
in the American War of Independence, 
commemorated in them One 
regiment bears the name of Levis, the 
gallant and able successor of Montcalm 
and the last defender of French Canada 
against Our arms 


FORCE 


The large Scottish- 
Canadian element has taken pride in 
borrowing titles from our Highlands, and 
Canadian Seaforths may yet meet their 
namesakes on this side of the Atlantic 
Most of these regiments bear upon their colours 


into troop- 


battle honours of the last war Somme,” “ Arras,”’ 
“ Vimy,’’ ‘ Ypres,”’ Amiens,” ‘‘ Canal du Nord,” 
‘Hindenburg Line Valenciennes’’ and many 


others, which they share with our Army ‘hose who 
have already joined us have come on a mission as 
urgent as that which brought their fathers to our 
side twenty-five years ago And if there should be 
need of them, we may rest assured that more will 
follow, just as we may feel confident that the quality 
is as good as it was of old 
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THE END OF A SOVIET OFFENSIVE IN FINLAND: A CAPTURED CONVOY. 
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A CONVOY HALTED FOR THE NIGHT CAUGHT BY THE FINNS AND CAPTURED ; DURING THEIR KEMIJAERVI COUNTER-OFFENSIVE. 


By December 19, the situation in Central Finland appeared very critical Advancing thrown back twenty miles, leaving behind them tanks, lorries, guns and horses. Some 
past Salla, the Russians had reached Kemijaervi, after taking Kursu, ¢ miles from { the Finnish forces ski-ed sixty miles in a single run from Kemijaervi and attacked 
the frontier Kemijaervi is the northernmost Finnish railhead; the Russians were n both Russian flanks This long lumn of captured lorries belonged to a convoy 
threatening the Finnish communications. But on December 22 came news that the that had halted for the night on the north bank of the Kemi River. Finns moving in 
Finns had checked the advance A two-day counter-attack struck at the Russian silence encircled the Russian encampment, putting the convoy out of action with hand 
flank as they were attempting to cross the Kemi River, and the Russians were grenades and attacking the Russians with automatic pistols and machine-guns Planet 
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A BRITISH PATROL IN FRONT OF THE MAGINOT LINE: “REL 
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THE FIRST DRAWING TO REACH ENGLAND OF BRITISH TROOPS IN ACTION AGAINST THE NAZIS: RIVAL PATROLS—MU 
MEET WITH BOMBS AND “ COSHES."” 


RIFLES ARE ONLY USED IN AN ! 
Activity on the Western Front over Christmas was limited mainly to night guns, and occasionally the ‘“‘ toc-toc-toc’’ of automatic weapons, could be | 
reconnoitring patrols, such as that depicted here by our war artist, Captain | heard. Since Christmas, moreover, there has been considerable patrol activity. 
Bryan de Grineau, who has recently been visiting the British-held } 
| 


These patrols—nightmare adult versions of children's scouting and tracking 
the Maginot Line The weather was bitterly cold, and mist and fog hung games 


aim at capturing prisoners who will provide information about the 
time an artillery duel composition and morale of the troops holding the line. and provoking retaliation 
between the giant French guns sunk deep in the Maginot Line and the enemy's which will enable machine-gun posts to be located vd 


sector of 


over the woods and water-courses From time to 


It is believed that the 
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“RED INDIAN WARFARE” WITH BOMBS AND LIFE-PRESERVERS. 


ARTIST IN FRANCE, CapTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE DARKNESS IN A KIND OF NIGHTMARE HIDE-AND-SEEK — 
AN EMERGENCY, AS THEIR FLASH GIVES AWAY A MAN'S POSITION, 


Germans frequently make use of men with local knowledge for their patrols | head-gear or forage caps. The patrol is armed with bombs, rifles, and with 
in this area Of his drawing Captain de Grineau writes: *‘ Much activity in life-preservers or ‘coshes’; the rifles are only used in an emergency, as the 
the wooded No Man's Land between the British and German outposts takes | flash betrays the men's position. Shadowy, mud-bespattered forms, the men worm 
place nightly My sketch depicts a typical scene as described to me by a their way through the darkness, playing a kind of death-dealing hide-and-seek." 
patrol-leader on his return at dawn It is a grim business and the term Incidentally, this drawing has a historic interes of its own, being the first yet 
Red Indian warfare accurately fits it Steel helmets are discarded for woollen published showing our men in action against the Germans in the present war 


ROLS—MUD-SOAKED FORMS WORMING THEIR WAY THROUGH 
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THAT OWNS “THE LOST WORLD.” 
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“ECUADOR THE 


4CUADOR has been less written about than most 
South American countries. But with its variety of 
population, from the remains of pure Spanish nobility 
to pure, primitive Indians, and the diversity of its scenery, 
with vast volcanic ranges, high steppes, tropical jungles 
and coastal plain, it is one of the most interesting. Mr. 
von Hagen’s book, which summarises the experiences of 
two-and-a-half years’ travel, gives glimpses of the country 
in all its aspects. But it is really two books in one, for 
the middle half of it contains an account of several months 
in the Galapagos Islands which could easily stand alone. 
The author, accompanied by his wife, covered a large 
part of the country, including the upper Amazon reaches, 
where the head-hunters live. He spent some months with 
the almost vanished tribe of the Colorados, whom he found, 
although given to intoxication, the most honest people, 
white or coloured, whom he had ever met. ‘‘ When we 
were gone, the camp was left unguarded, yet not once in 
the nine weeks we lived among them did we ever miss a 
thing. And would this happen in civilisation? ’’ He 
visited Cuenca, where a huge new cathedral has been 
building for the last fifty years, and around which are 
made those hats which, to the annoyance of the Cuencans, 
are everywhere known as ‘‘ Panamas.’’ The Ecuadorian 
Consul in San Francisco tried to combat the delusion. 
‘He printed stickers attached to all his letters reading : 
‘Panama Hats are Made in Ecuador.’ His contra-propa- 
ganda failed, for people remarked: ‘I see they are now 
making Panama hats in Ecuador.’”’ His chapters on 
Quito are notable for their descriptions of that majestic 
series of snow-capped -volcanoes which includes Cotopaxi 
and Chimborazo, and of the rich architecture of old churches 
and monasteries, of which La Merced is one of the finest 
in the continent. “‘In a graceful series of arches the 
building formed itself about the square, crowned by a 
towering white cupola, roofed with green-bronze tile. 


a, 


AT THE PANAMA HAT FAIR IN CUENCA--ALMOST ALL THE 
WORLD'S ‘“‘ PANAMAS”? BEING MADE IN ECUADOR: 
THE HAT-WEAVERS STAGE A_ FIESTA, 

Despite their misleading title, Ecuador produces nearly all the world’s 
‘*Panamas"’ (none being made in Panama), and Cuenca over half of 


them. The making of the hat is essentially a ‘‘ cottage "’ craft. despite 
the size of the industry—an indication of which is given in the fact 
that 25,000 hats are sold weekly during the Fair 
(Iliustration Reproduced from “' Ecuador the Unknown"; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Jarrolds.) 


Dominating the courtyard was a fountain: a classical 
Poseidon, carved on a large stone seashell, sat holding a 
three-pronged spear-——water poured from the mouths of 
Satyr heads, which formed the main basin, and typical 
Renaissance cherubs held up the shell from below, rhe 
whole fountain was a sculptural anachronism: Greek 
mythology used in a Renaissance fountain, in a courtyard 
of La Merced! Monks in lofty Quito, within a Moorish- 
Spanish colonial monastery, carved by the Indian descend 
ants of the Ineas."’ Life in Ecuador seems to stand rather 
still Foreign capital must, the author suggests, be brought 
in if the country is to be developed and join the main 
stream of modern civilisation Perhaps, at the moment, 
Keuador would rather not 

Various recent books bave familiarised readers with 
the amazing fauna of the Galapagos Islands—tortoises, 
land- and sea-iguanas, crabs, cormorants, all peculiar and 
some completely prehistoric in type. Each island has its 
own kind of tortoise (they run to four feet in length), and 

** Kenador the Unknown.” Two-and-a half Years’ Travels te 
the Republic of Reuador and Galapagos Islands. By Victor Wolfgang 
von Hagen Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 
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UNKNOWN”: By VICTOR WOLFGANG VON HAGEN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


one, as a result of a geological coalescence, has five kinds. 
Mr. von Hagen, who raised a monument. with a bust on 
Chatham Island in memory of Charles Darwin, visited each 
island, and spent months observing the life-cycle of those 
tortoises which Herman Melville described as “ newly 
crawled forth from beneath the foundations of the world,” 
and looking like ‘‘ Roman Coliseums in magnificent decay.” 
He was saddened and indignant at the havoc which 
visitors have wrought amongst all those unique creatures— 
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THE PIRATE’S MAP OF THE GALAPAGOS: A COMPOSITE 


LLAPACO 


WHOLE COPIED IN ENGLAND 
FROM CHARTS MADE ON THE SPOT—AND PRESENTED TO CHARLES Il, ON HIS ACCESSION. 
Though lying in the “Spanish Main,” the Galapagos Islands bear English names as well as Spanish. 
This is in many cases a reminder of the days when English privateers, including such men as 
Drake, Hawkins, and Morgan, made the islands their lair, and called them after their English patrons 


badly, and Sefior Paéz saved me from embarrassment 
by asking for the solicitation and signing the paper without 
even reading it. He called in his assistant and told him 
to see that the package was sent to my home. Then we 
sat down to consider the Galapagos Islands.” 

At first all seemed to go swimmingly. The President 
was cultivated and cordial. Legislation was drafted, signed, 
and promulgated as a decree. ‘* This decree authorised the 
Government to make arrangements for scientific institutions 
to take under their auspices 
the establishment of Research 
Stations on the archipelago. 
te ox Tourists, or yachtsmen, can- 
a not capture nor carry away 
any of the species. When 
an institution wishes to col- 
lect on the Galapagos, it is 
to be referred to the Research 
Station on the Galapagos, 
which, having in its files 
records of the state of the 
fauna, will be able to state 
what can be taken without 
endangering the existence of 
the fauna. With these pro- 
visions made into law, I 
thought my work done.” 

Not at all. It appeared 
that a decree did not become 
legal until it had appeared in 
the Official Gazette. Ultimately 
it did so appear. But Ecuador 
is too poor to maintain super- 
vision over the islands whose 
possession she so _ jealously 
guards, and the support of 
foreign scientific institutions, 
now authorised, had to be 
obtained. From the United 
States Mr. von Hagen could 
get no response except a mild 
regret that the fauna was 
in danger of extinction. But 
through Dr. Julian Huxley 
Mr. von Hagen was invited 
to propound his plans before 
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and friends at Court. (From the Sloane MS. in the British Museum.) the Galapagos Committee 


the tortoises, the flightless cormorants, the small Galapagos 
penguin. The visitors have been assisted by the thousands 
of wild dogs, who ‘‘ even swim out to sea after the sea- 
iguana.” ‘* Captain Lewis tells me that some of the dogs 
he has shot have begun to develop web feet from their 
habits.” Interesting, if true : it might be some compensation 
it the islands, true to their tradition, were to produce the 
Web-Footed Dog of the Galapagos in place of some of the 
creatures which are joining “ that long melancholy parade 
of extinct animals.” But the dogs at least are looking for 
food and know no better; the yachtsmen merely collect 
skins and shells to the danger of the living races. 

This is a thoroughly amusing book to read. The 
author is as interested in the strange varieties of that 
odd species, homo sapiens, as he is in other branches of 
zoology ; he can tell a story and, although he conveys a 
great deal of information, he is never dry. But, after 
reading his book, the thing which chiefly lingers in mv 
memory is his passionate plea that something should be 
done about that fauna of the Galapagos Islands. At 
present, every passing tourist seems to think it his duty 
to kidnap or slay one of the remaining specimens of these 
unique creatures which have survived in their seclusion 
for uncounted years, 
and the whole lot are 
doomed unless some 
steps are taken to 
protect them. 

Mr. von Hagen 
has done his best. 
His account of his 
efforts in Ecuador 
itself are tragi- 
comic. He contrived, 
after climbing many 
stairs, signing many 
papers, and paying 
out many cents, to 
interview the Presi- 
dent, Sefior  Paéz, 
on a double mission. 
“In one hand I 
bore the legislation 
for the Galapagos 
Islands, in the other 
the petition for 
clothes (to protect 
the fair skin of my 
lady) now lying in 
the customs office. 
I hardly knew how 
to begin to bring 
in a matter of a 
bundle of used 
clothes to a busy 


(LEFT.) THE HARLEQUIN BEETLE 
OF THE ASTONISHING FAUNA OF 
WRITING OF ° THE ORIGIN OF 
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of the British Association. 
A scheme was evolved whereunder a warden was to 
be put on the islands and the dogs, cats and 
rats—invaders from ships—eliminated ; a resolution was 
passed that funds be raised. ‘* Unfortunately English 
action is still in the state of resolution. Nothing has yet 
been done, and every month complete extinction of the 
fauna of the Galapagos comes nearer. The only way to 
save the Galapagos species is by a collective effort on 
the part of Ecuador, England and the United States. 
There must be a joint guardianship of a heritage that 
Nature has preserved intact for millions upon millions 
of years, and that man has brought close to extinction 
in only three hundred years. It is a unique legacy, 
it may provide some means of finding out what we 
are and why.” 
* The present, I suppose, would be thought hardly the 
time for bothering about the Galapagos Treasure. But no 
great sum is involved, and it would be depressing to think 
that neither here nor in the U.S.A. is there a single rich 
man with the imagination to do a thing which, if the chance 
is missed, nobody again, through all time, will ever be able 
to do. What about collecting-boxes at all the Zoos and 
Natural History Museums ? 


PREPARES FOR ITS JUNGLE MASQUERADE. (RIGHT.) AN EXAMPLE 


THE GALAPAGOS AND AN INDIRECT CAUSE OF DARWIN'S 


SPECIES’: A GIANT LAND IGUANA FROM SEYMOUR ISLAND. 


in the affairs of Darwin visited the Galapagos during his voyage in the “ Beagle "and it was largely due, suggests von Hagen, 
to their astonishing fauna that the young naturalist decided not t become a clergyman, but to devote 
State I began himself to science. (Photograph of the Iguana by Courtesy of the Pinchot 
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THE NAVY TRIUMPHANT: “ARK ROYAL,” “SALMON” AND “ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE.” 





THE “ TACOMA,’’ WHICH AIDED THE ‘‘ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE,” INTERNED AT MONTEVIDEO 
BY THE URUGUAYAN GOVERNMENT AS A GERMAN “NAVAL AUXILIARY VESSEL.” 


By acting under the orders of the late Captain Langsdorff as an auxiliary vessel for the one-time ‘“ Admiral 
Graf Spee,” the ‘‘ Tacoma’’ surrendered her right to Uruguayan hospitality and was ordered, on December 31, 
to leave Montevideo or be interned. After running up the German Navy’s battle-flag her captain duly 
sailed, but returned, on second thoughts, outside the inner harbour, where on January | Ureeuaren warships 





stood by to prevent her scuttling. She was then interned. (Photopress.) 





REPEATEDLY ‘‘ SUNK”? BY THE NAZIS: THE AIRCRAFT- CARRIER ‘“‘ ARK ROYAL,”’ AT RIO 


DE JANEIRO, WHERE SHE ARRIVED THE DAY THE ‘‘ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE”’ SCUTTLED HERSELF. 
Even the new edition of the German ‘“‘ Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten,” hitherto regarded as a 
reliable naval authority, still claims the ‘‘ Ark Royal” to be sunk. This is despite her visit to 
Cape Town and her being seen by some 30,000 people at Rio de Janeiro, where she arrived on 
December 17. This, of course, was the day the ‘‘ Admiral Graf Spee’’ scuttled herself, and it was 
generally assumed the aircraft-carrier was ready to intercept the German pocket-battleship. (A.P.) 






THE NEW ZEALAND STATION CRUISER WHICH SHARED IN THE BRILLIANT VICTORY OVER THE 
“ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE”’: H.M.S. “‘ ACHILLES”’’; AT CALLAO, ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


H.M.S. “ Achilles,” which soon afterwards achieved immortal renown by the part she tock in the defeat 

of the ‘ Admiral Graf Spe2,” is here shown in Callao Bay, Peru, the other vessel in the photograph 

being the German ship “ Rhakotis,”” which, with innumerable other enemy merchant vessels, has been 

sheltering in a neutral port since the outbreak of war. The “ Achilles’’ came from the New Zealand 
station, and was largely manned by New Zealanders. (C.P.) 


CHEERING THE ‘“‘ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE’’—ON THE ASSUMPTION SHE WAS GOING OUT 
TO FIGHT AND NOT TO SCUTTLE HERSELF: THE CROWD AT MONTEVIDEO HARBOUR, 


The population of Uruguay is said to be about 95 per cent. anti-Nazi, though the Government has 
maintained a strict neutrality. Naturally enough, however, the idea of the “Admiral Graf Spee’”’ 
sailing out to fight against what was assumed to be a superior British naval force—in actual fact, 
only the ‘Ajax’ and “ Achilles’’—roused the Uruguayans to cheer what they imagined to 
be a heroic forlorn hope. Had the pocket-battleship fought instead of (Continued on right. 





GATHERED TO WATCH THE END OF THE ‘‘ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE"’: CARS AND PEOPLE 
STRETCHING AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE ON THE AVENIDA COSTANERA, MONTEVIDEO 


Continued scuttling, Uruguayans, as well as people the worid over, would have been favourably impressed 
Not only the population of Montevideo—just over half a million—and inhabitants from the surrounding 
country, but also journalists and others raced to the scene, and kept nightly vigil in fear of missing 
one of the greatest ‘‘scoops”’ of the century. In fact, the blazing scuttled ship did provide an astonishing 
spectacle, though different from what had been expected. (Photographs by Photopress.) 











THE SUBMARINE THAT LET THE BREMEN GO, BUT TORPEDOED A U-BOAT AND TWO GERMAN CRUISERS, RETURNS TO PORT COMMANDER BICKFORD, OF THE SALMON " (LEFT) 
AND A GROUP OF THE CREW ON DECK, WITH COMMANDER BICKFORD IN THE CONNING- TOWER RIGHT 
n,”” under the command of Lieut..Commander E. O. B. Pick room, anxiously watching e explosion reflected in his eyes. After 
Commander and awarded the D.S.O., were illustrated by a a careful look round f survivors but all that was found was a 
ber 30. First he sank a U-boat He watched her proceeding large patch f oil a allowing the Bremen to proceed because 
i fired several torpedoes. The explosions that f wed were he not make mander Bick 1 torpedoed tw yermar 
r t Sor Bickford, st This was ar against a large squadron, and the Germans 
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ARTISTS OF THIS WAR AND THE LAST AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
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HOUSE: A FIGURE REPRESENTING “ PEACE”; BY 
ERNEST GILLICK, A.R.A. 
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+ TWO CONTRASTS IN MARINE PAINTINGS: (LEFT) ‘* PASSING 
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, BY HARRY MORLEY, A.R.A 


“CALEDONIAN MARKET 
\ PAINTER WHOSE NAME IS USUALLY 


ASSOCIATED WITH 


HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. IN THE LAST WAR: “A CANADIAN SOLDIER.” 
The ‘ United Artists’ Exhibition,’ which it was arranged should open at Burlington | Red Cross and St. John Fund, 
House on January 5S, has been organised by the Royal Academy in c peration | Half of the price paid in ea 
with twenty-four other art societies, whose members, and a number of artists recom } charitable organisations. Some 
mended by them, have been invited to send works for sale in { the Lord Mayor's | Committee, representing all tendenc 
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=. AT THE UNITED ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, BURLINGTON 7 +4 MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S FAMOUS ANCESTOR: 2 
= “JOHN CHURCHILL, FIRST DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH ”’ ; 
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SAILS 














BY GILBERT BAYES, P.R.B.S. 





ALBERT I., WHO WAS KILLED ROCK-CLIMBING 
A BUST BY W. MARSDEN, M.C., F.R.B.S. 
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WARRIOR KING OF THE LAST WAR: 
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ARTISTS, OF WHICH MR, 
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A PORTRAIT PAINTED BY AUGUSTUS JOHN WHEN 


HE WAS OFFICIAL ARTIST TO THE CANADIAN CORPS 


; BY MONTAGUE DAWSON, AND (RIGHT) “LINE AHEAD”; 


CHARLES PEARS, R.O.I. BOTH ARTISTS 
ARE MEMBERS OF THE RECENTLY FORMED SOCIETY OF MARINE 


IS PRESIDENT. 








GREAT ROOF, WESTMINSTER HALL,”” SHOW 
RICHARD HI. INSPECTING ITS RECONSTRUCTION 
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1357; BY F. O. SALISBURY, C.Vv.O 


Se 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 


be divided equally between these two 


artists invited have responded, and the 
British art of to-day, have endeavoured to 


Continual opposite 
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A REPRESENTATIVE — EXHIBITION 
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ON BRITAIN 











THE SCENE OF THE FIRST GERMAN AIR RAID 
IN THE PRESENT WAR: “ THE FORTH BRIDGE”; BY ROBERT 
P. REID, A.R.S.A,. 























OF BRITISH LOYALTY : 


VIVID DEMONSTRATION 
“WE WANT THE KING!” ; BY LEONARD J. FULLER, R.O.I. 
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THE CONTROLLER OF E.N.S.A., WHICH, UNDER N.A.A.F.L., 
THE TROOPS: “SIR 
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‘ 7 AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF AN A.-A. UNIT: a 
“SALUTE FOR INVADERS”; BY TOM VAN PROVIDES ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
WHO IS NOW HIMSELF A SOLDIER. SEYMOUR HICKS ask BY MAURICE CODNER, R.P. 





FOR THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY). E 
é — 


_‘‘ HIS MAJESTY THE KING”; BY OSWALD BIRLEY, R.P — 
AGRICULTURAL 


PAINTED 


erring 
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SHIPS WHICH FOR THE NAZIS ARE BRITISH NAVAL UNITS AND FORM THE * — A PICTURE WHOSE TITLE WOULD HAVE REQUIRED EXPLANATION BEFORE 
TARGET FOR GERMAN AIRCRAFT'S RUTHLESS ATTACKS TRAWLERS IN SWANSEA Z SEPTEMBER LAST THE EVACUEE”; BY EVELYN CLUTTON-BROCK W.I.A.C., 

BAY"; BY NEVILLE S. PITCHER, M.S.A 4 AND NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 
niinucd 
place as any of the works offered as the space allowed. It is safe to | standing interest that have been loaned for the occasion Well-known modern artists 
ever fore has it been possible to see a thoroughly representative wh have sent in works include Sir Muirhead Bone and Jacob Epstein; Edward 
emporary British pair g rawing, engraving and sculpture. In ad Wadsworth silbert Spencer, Ben Nicholson, Lord Methuen, Dame Laura Knight, 
pai 
ber f works that are exhibited for sale ere are a few of t Harold Knig Eric Gill, William istream and Anthony Devas (Photographs by Topwai 











FIGHTING ON THE FILM. 


PICTURE which was on view at the Regal in London 
just before Christmas and is now certain to be widely 
Golden 
This concerns a prize-fighter, and since the world 
of the ring and the ropes offers particular opportunities to 


enjoyed all over the country in the New Year is * 
Boy.” 


the skilful director and camera-man, the film might 
have been called a financial success almost before 
it was made. ‘ Box-office’’ is nowadays an un- 
reasonable word, especially in relation to kinemas, 
which very rarely have boxes. Those addicted to 
punning might, however, justify it by claiming that 
any picture of boxing would keep the box-office busy. 

‘ Golden Boy ” needs a little explanation for the 
British public. It was first written as a play by 
the successful New York dramatist Clifford Odets. 
Mr. Odets writes with great force and humour and 
pathos about the home-life of the Bronx. Bronx 
over here is the name of a cocktail, but in New 
York it is one of the rivers which separate the 
island of Manhattan from the mainland, and it is 
also used to name the district just across the river 
a huge suburb with a very large element of rather 
poor Jewish families whose members are often 
engaged in the clothing trade. Mr. Odets has 
created some wonderful stage-pictures of those over- 
crowded, under-ventilated tenements or “ apart- 
ments” in which the suburban New Yorkers dwell 
and suffer and quarrel and sometimes laugh. 

I rememnber the play of ‘ Golden Boy” most 
clearly because of the vivid and veracious family 
from which the lad came. He was gifted in two 
directions : he could develop either as a boxer or a 
fiddler. His father wanted him to be the latter, and 
wanted it so badly that he gave up all his savings 
to buy the boy a violin worthy of a maestro. But 
the boy was tempted by the glitter and glamour, the 
big money and the quick promotion of the boxing- 
ring. Why not, you may say, fight first and fiddle 
after ? Well, there are risks in that, since boxers may 
seriously damage their hands, and what is a fiddler 
worth whose right hand has lost its delicacy and 
cunning ? 

Needless to sav, there is a lady in the case—a lady of 
whom the film makes rather more than the play. This 
part is very well presented on the screen with the tense, 
sensitive, slightly cruel yet potentially tender personality 
of Miss Barbara Stanwyck. The Golden Boy chooses box- 
ing and the lady, and it is the whole point of the play that 
he makes a bad choice and comes to a bad end. Mr. Odets, 
a writer of Left Wing sympathies, drives home the folly 
and vulgarity of the lad’s decision and warns other young 
workers not to go leaving their class and hunting the 
almighty dollar in the greedy, pitiless jungle of sporting 
capitalism. Hollywood can hardly be rude to the dollar. 
All this side of the story is toned down and the point of 
the play is so blunted as to be non-existent. 

I do not know what became of the Golden Boy in the 
film, except that he was apparently going to be happy. 
As a transcription of the play the film of ‘ Golden Boy” 
is a failure But as a picture in its own right it is a great 
success. Why? Because the weakness of its value as a 
criticism of society has ceased to matter. It is now simply 
a piece of camera-craft, a wholly pictorial picture. In 


THE KAINS CAME," AT THE GAUMONT LADY ESKETH 
MYRNA LOY) AND MAJOR SAFTI (TYRON? POWER) 
DASHING FOR SHELTER AS THE MONSOON — STRIKES 


RANCHIPUR 
The Rains Came adapted from the novel by Louis Bromfield 
leals with the effect { earthquake, flood, and poane n white 
4 n 


residents. Indian rulers an British visitors anchipur 


“ THE 


jungle tribe. 
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The Ulorld of the Rinema. 


By 1IVOR BROWN. 


that it is triumphant. Let me confess that I do not attend 
boxing-shows in the flesh. I am ignorant of the art and 
have other occupations for my evenings. In any case, I 


have no particular desire to see men batter each other. 
But that did not prevent me from admiring the extra- 
ordinary dash and brilliance with which the ring scenes 





REAL GLORY,” AT THE ODEON: DR. CANAVAN (GARY COOPER) 


SURVIVES A BRUSH WITH PHILIPPINE MOROS. 


“The Real Glory” describes an episode in the Philippine Islands in 1907, when 
American officers were training a native army to resist the Moros, a fierce, raiding 

The film contains plenty of adventures and heroics, and is directed 
by Henry Hathaway, who made ‘“ Bengal Lancer.” 


is David Niven, who recently returned to England to enlist. 


of “ Golden Boy ” are raced across the screen. The views 
of the audience are quite as effective as the views of 
the fighters, especially the flashes of the ecstatic negro 
‘fans ’’ when their pugilistic idol, the Chocolate Drop, 
is desperately combating the Golden Boy. 

Here the cinema is doing what the stage could never 
do. It was a weakness of the play that one never began 
to believe in the boxing 
capacity of the hero. On 
the screen all that can be 
arranged and made per- 
suasive. The movement, 
the violence, the mass- 
effects of the great 
fight in Madison Square 
Garden are magnificently 
handled. Incidentally, 
they help to suggest the 
vulgarity of the boy’s 
choice when he abandons 
the violin. Apart from 
that, they make a pic- 
ture in themselves. 

Fighting on the film 
is neatly always a suc- 
cess ; on the stage nearly 
always a failure. In the 
film version of ** Romeo 
and Juliet,” for example, 
from which so much of 
the essential Shakespeare 
was lacking, the strife of 
the Capulets and Monta- 
gues, jarring clans pent 
up within a small, walled 
city, was far more effec- 


* REMONTONS 





LES CHAMPS 
ELYSEES," AT THE ACADEMY: 


” 


SACHA GUITRY AS “ LUDOVIC, 
tive than it ever can be THE CAFE-OWNER AND ILLEGI- 
on the — stage. The 
Shakespearean plays in 
which there are battle 
scenes at the close nearly 
always come poorly off. 


TIMATE SON OF LOUIS XvV., 


FLIRTING WITH THE WAITRESS 
(MARIE CLAIRE PISSARO), 
Sacha Guitry in his new film is a 
* Julius Ceasar,” after schoolmaster who tells his class, as 
soaring to its climax in a change from Maths., the story of 
the Forum scene, limps the famous Avenue—and of his 
as a rule to its finish family. In the schoolmaster’s veins 
amid the scuffling of runs the blood of Louis XV., a 
legionaries and clattering tricoteuse, and Napoleon. The film 
of swords and shields at is an astonishing four de force by 
Philippi. The kinema M. Guitry, whose wit and acting in 
might make something 
tremendous of this. I 
suppose the absence of 
sex-interest keeps the 
film-makers away from the historical plays of Shakespeare, 
but what chances of battlescape they are thereby forfeiting ! 
Even to the death-grapple of Macbeth and Macduff, usually 
deplorably unconvincing and almost comic on the stage, 
the camera could give dignity, excitement and plausibility 

One fighting him has been issued since the war, apart 
from the news reels That is Mr Korda’s 


the many réles he plays during the 
telling of the tale are a delight, as 
are the settings 


items in 


Starring with Gary Cooper 






















“The Lion Has Wings.’’ This is already going the 

rounds, but as many youngsters, for whom it will 

have tremendous magnetism, are rusticated this year 

and must do their holiday picture-going in small 

country towns, it is still a topic of general interest. 

The picture is Air Force propaganda, handled with 
a modesty more typical of that Service than 
of the publicity and film trades. It was made 
before we knew much about the way in which 
the air war would develop. Its mistake is to 
make the business of beating the Germans seem 
rather too easy and air warfare rather too 
much like a tough end of the Olympic Games. 
But that error is small compared with the 
pictorial value of its skyscapes and visions of 
armadas which ‘ grapple in the central blue.” 
This is what the kinema can do—and here, 
most graphically, does. 

A famous actor once said to me, ‘“ Open-air 
scenes on the stage are always a pest and often 
a failure.” That can hardly be applied to the 
classics: must we write off Rosalind’s forest and 
Olivia’s garden as useless? But there is a great 
truth in the remark with reference to modern pieces. 
For safety, let the stage curtain represent the 
fourth wall of an interior and not a fragment of 
Dartmoor or Scawfell Pike. On the screen exactly 
the reverse is true. The open-air scenes have an 
actuality which the indoor “sets’”’ often miss. 
There is usually something bogus about a film room, 
nearly always something impressive about a film 
sky or sea or mountain. 

Now, since large-scale combat takes place in 
the open air and battles are not confinable within 
parlours, the film is certainly the medium for por- 
traval of fights. The arena of a great boxing match, 
to return to * Golden Boy,” is certainly no room in 
the ordinary sense of the word. It is an amphi- 
theatre, a human mass, a cosmos of its own. The 
stage cannot begin to hold it, but the kinema 
can capture its size and fire and frenzy. It can 
also give us first impressions of the aerodrome, 
the cloud-oceans, and the stratosprere above. 

That, in ** The Lion Has Wings,” it has achieved witl 
signal success. The human element is overshadowed by 
the mechanical, but Mr. Ralph Richardson finds and takes 
a chance to insinuate some pleasant signs of personality 
and neat touches of performance. ‘There is, moreover, this 
novel interest in the film—namely, that it shows how the 
staff-work of aerial warfare is carried on. We seem to be 
engaged in some board- 
game played by boys with 
chequers and dice : yet the 
boys are not only men but, 
in their own line, super- 
men; and the stakes are the 
sovereignty of the world, 
slavery or freedom for all 
peoples for a century to 
come, To the personal 
problems and paihos be- 
hind this immensity the 
stage can rise superbly 
in its own way. {In the 
airy battlefield, kinema is 
inevitably supreme. 


ANOTHER SCENE 


FROM THE GUTTRY 


TOUR DE FORCE 

REMONTONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES,” SHOWING THE 

FAMOUS FRENCH ACTOR AS LOUIS XV AN ANCESTOR, 

ALONG WITH NAPOLEON OF THE SCHOOLMASTER WHO 
ACTS AS NARRATOK F THE FILM'S ACTION 
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ARMS AND MEN IN BRITAIN 
AND ABROAD. 


OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES— 
WARLIKE AND PEACEFUL. 
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-— MISS M. L. HASKINS; AUTHOR OF THE % 
QUOTATION WHICH CONCLUDED THE KING’S 
CHRISTMAS BROADCAST. 

World-wide curiosity was aroused by the beautiful 





























= ~~ quotation including the words: ‘Go out into the  feeqeeeeee eee ee 
~ “, MOVING AND INSPIRING EXPERIENCE’: MR. HORE- = Darkness and put thine hand in the Hand of God” * AN R.A.F. PILOT WHO MADE A FORCED LANDING AFTER ~ 
BELISHA’S VISIT TO THE CANADIANS AT ALDERSHOT. in the King’s broadcast. Miss Haskins lives in Sussex. THE BIG HELIGOLAND AIR BATTLE OF DECEMBER 18. 


The Secretary of State for War visited Aldershot on December 21 
to meet the men of the Canadian Active Service Force. He stayed 
several hours, seeing every unit and talking with hundreds of 


During a reconnaissance flight over Heligoland Bight on December 18 
a R.A.F. bomber formation shot down twelve Messerschmitt fighters. 
Here Sergeant H. Rouse, who made a forced landing, is shown 





officers and men. ‘‘ It has been a moving and inspiring experience,”’ between two youthful enemy guards. He broadcast news of his 
= he said, “ which I wish the whole country could have shared.” 2 7 safety from Hamburg on December 28. 2 
: eS , hgtuc0ccbtencccnceseeccseconccsstesscscsccocccete 
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— THE BOLSHEVIK ‘‘ NON-AGGRESSION ” PACT WITH “% 
KUUSINEN—PRELUDE TO THE’ FINNISH’ WAR. 


The ‘‘ mutual assistance and friendship treaty between the 

Soviet Union and the Finnish Democratic Republic ”’ is here 

being signed, with the head of the “ puppet State,” Otto 

es ee Kuusinen, affixing his signature in the presence of Zdanoff, ge — - ee nes 

/ POINTING TO THE SOUTH ATLANTIC: ADMIRAL DARLAN b Molotov, Marshal Voroshilov, and Stalin. 2 7° THE HIGH COMMISSIONER’S VISIT TO THE NEW * 
= ee a 7 pe . . 

WITH ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR DUDLEY POUND. pm Ee, ZEALANDERS IN TRAINING AT ALDERSHOT. 


On December 30 Mr. W. J. Jordan, the High Commissioner for 
New Zealand and a New Zealand soldier in the last war, paid a 
visit with Lord Willingdon to the camp where the New Zealand 
Anti-Tank Battery is in training. He is here seen talking to one 
~.. Of the men, whom he congratulated on their smart appearance. 4 
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On December 20 Admiral de la Flotte Francois Darlan, head 
of the French Naval Forces, accompanied by other French naval 
officers of high rank, attended a conference with the British 
naval staff at the Admiralty. Doubtless the rounding-up of the 
=. ‘Admiral Graf Spee” in the South Atlantic was discussed. - 
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| THE LATE SIR FRANK BENSON. 
Died December 31 ; aged eighty-one 
Eminent Shakespearean actor and 
founder of a company which has 
trained large numbers of actors and 
actresses, and for thirty years gave 
the annual Shakespeare Festival 
performances at Stratford-on-Avon 
Knighted in 1916 a 
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“”@ OF op oO UP HIS SLEEVES DURING HIS 
i THE AIR MINISTER'S TOAST TO THE ROYAL AIR FORCE i a ; THE MINISTER OF SUPPLY ROLLS UI E 
’ — Se  —_— ) oO UNITION CTORIES 
SIR KINGSLEY WOOD'S CHRISTMAS DAY VISIT t? i i TOUR OF LANCASHIRE MUNITI PACT 
On Christmas Day Sir Kingsley Wood, the Secretary of State for Air, gave up ¢ CORPORAL THOMAS WILLIAM PRIDAY: _ During a tour, December 20, f textile ma remedy works * poo gy , h 
A > > > 5 re no ged in tr munitions in addi ) normal wo esl 
> his Christmas at ho to visit the Fighter Squadrons near London, where he $ THE FIRST BRITISH SOLDIER KILLED Bu —— b tig Mit ro ae took off r $ at iled up his sleeves, and 
: . : reir $ f pr 00 hi o. r 1 uf leeves nd 
: spent many hours inspecting the Christmas arrangements. He is here seen ; in ACTION ie Sheena hd eeite argin, t ty inister ‘ wus atl Br n Ben: my } fag , 
; 1 > ; o ? ‘ pr opper band on hell—operating a ne ype of lat 
: toasting “ All Ranks of the R.A.F in a R.A.F. Sergeants’ Mess i 4 put a copper ban a sel perating y¥ 


Photographs by Keystone, Sport and General, Gutlenberg, P.N.A Topwal, Planet, Central Press, and G.P.t 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 














R. ALDOUS HUXLEY has never had a great opinion 
of life, or much sympathy with his fellow-men. 
His art has always been an art of deflation ; from the first 
he invented people with the object of showing them up, 
of exposing their futility and debunking their ‘ highest 
feeiings.”” But though he was vain of his detachment and 
liked to use his wit, he had no real pleasure in human folly. 
He was not a cynic ; beneath the surface he was a puritan 
who loathed the world and the flesh, and could not stomach 
the idea of anyone having a better time than they deserved. 
And no lover of the world or the flesh deserved to have a 
good time. The true good must be exalted, other-worldly— 
and yet impossible to debunk. In due course he got round 
to “‘ non-attachment.” , 

Life in this world, the world of time and craving, is 
wholly evil. Existence on the human level is damned. 
Personality is “‘ a fiction, a kind of nightmare.” The only 
true good is in eternity; it is liberation, freedom from 
revulsions and desires, freedom from the personal self and 
the Wheel of Things. It is “ta non-personal experience 
of timeless peace.”’ It is the mystic’s ‘‘ Union with God.” 
Having devoted an essay, ‘Ends and Means,” to this 
doctrine, he returns to point the moral in a story. And it 
is just the kind of story he used to write. 

Near Los Angeles, in a vast super-Gothic castle crammed 
with art treasures, lives Jo Stoyte, an American millionaire. 
Mr. Stoyte is greedy, ruthless and sentimental. He is 
terrified of death and judgment. He has a “ baby,’’ an 
empty-headed little chorus-girl, whom he worships: His 
precious health is in charge of Dr. Obispo, a sleek and 
cynical seducer with an eye to the Baby. The doctor’s 
manners are disagreeable ; but his research on long life in 
carp may yet enable his patron to avoid dying. The 
“lab.” assistant, Pete, is an ingenuous youth who fought 
in the Spanish War, and who adores the Baby as a pure 
and angelic virgin. Lastly, a futile, humorous little rabbit 
of an English scholar has been employed to go through 
the famous Hauberk Papers—relics of a great but now 
extinct house. 

Mr. Stoyte’s almost fairy-tale abode contains everything : 
soda-fountains and swimming-pools, Rembrandts and Ei 
Grecos, a replica of the grotto at Lourdes to please the 
Baby (a devout Catholic), and an enclosure of baboons 
holding the mirror up to nature (though there is a second 
reason for the baboons). And at the castle gate lives 
Mr. Propter, the apostle of non-attachment. You see there 
is nothing new but Mr. Propter. Stoyte and Co. certainly 
exhibit the worthlessness of life on thetr level, but 
Mr. Huxley’s characters have always done that. 

Obispo is the live wire. He subdues the Baby, and comes 
to a conclusion about the fish—and here he is unex- 
pectedly confirmed by the Hauberk Papers. For it seems 
the Fifth Earl renewed his youth and vigour by a diet of 
raw fish-guts. And what became of him? He was going 
strong at ninety-five. Then, for reasons, 
he pretended to die, and was no more 
heard of. Dr. Obispo whirls his patron 
to England. They explore the Fifth 


Earl’s house, now inhabited by two 
ancient dames, the survivors of the 
family. And they find the Earl. 


Mr. Huxley is as brilliant as ever, 
and quite as—I was going to say im- 
placably — well-informed. His book is 
first-class entertainment. But as a novel 
with a purpose, does it come off? J 
don't think so. First of all, the anti- 
Propters, so to speak, are not good 
enough. If you have set out to prove 
that life ‘‘on the human level”’ is evil, 
entirely evil, you are committed to 
exposing life at its best. It is no use 
debunking the Mr. Stoytes, whom no 
one admires. Then, the anti- Propter 
arguments are not good enough. Mr. 
Propter has it all his own way; there 
should be someone who can stand up 
to him, and make at least the obvious 
points on the other side. And Mr. Propter, 
finally, is not good enough. He doesn’t 
strike one as holy; he fails to convey 
the beauty of his doctrine. Of course, 
I know there are some who can’t endure 
it on any terms. But I like it; Mr 
Propter is the first exponent of desireless- 
ness to have left me cold. He talks a 
great deal too much He is a lecturer 
in grain; faute de mieux, he even lectures THE 
to himself And that becomes tiresome 

Readers who are oppressed by the 
very thought of non-attachment will find 
relief in “ Flight from a= Lady.” It 
is a flight in every sense; the hero, 
lucky fellow, is rich enough to charter 
a private aeroplane and crew’ when 
he wants to shun the object of his 
affections He's going to settle down for life on an 
island in the South Seas 
get at him. She has spies everywhere 


Anywhere else, she might 
Horror! she 
may even reach him on the 'plane—she knows the Morse 
code He takes it for granted she'll pursue. And he 
doesn't love her, not in the least He's escaped He 's 
forgotten what she was like Freedom, heyday freedom ! 

tcetera Meanwhile, he’s just insulting her to pass 
the time He writes every day, sometimes twice a day, 
and these are the letters 


IMPRISONMENT AS A 


a charge of perjury on December 28 
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Between gibes, he gives her a surprising deal of 
information—about Sparta and Athens and the Great 
War and Napoleon and Mussolini and half the count- 
ries of the globe. He descants on all his pet sub- 
jects; and before he can enjoy a subject, he must 
take sides. He must be fighting the villains, the 





A GREAT VANDYCK PORTRAIT GOES TO AMERICA: 

THE THREE-QUARTER-LENGTH OF ‘QUEEN HENRIETTA 

MARIA”? WHICH HAS BEEN ACQUIRED BY THE FINE 

ARTS GALLERY OF SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, FROM THE 
MARQUESS OF AILESBURY. 


This exquisite three-quarter-length portrait by Anthony Vandyck 
of Queen Henrietta Maria, the Spanish-born Consort of Charles I., 
was recently acquired through Knoedler and Company, the well-known 
art dealers, by the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, California, from 
the collection of the sixth Marquess of Ailesbury. Three portraits of 
the Queen, painted by Vandyck for Bernini to make a companion 
bust to his bust of Charles |., were illustrated in our issue of June 3, 
1939 ; that now at the National Maritime Museum being reproduced in 
colour. The other two heads are now at Windsor. 





" FUEHRER " OF THE GERMAN-AMERICAN BUND SENTENCED TO TWO-AND-A-HALF YEARS’ 


“SMALL-TIME FORGER AND THIEF” : 
PRISON, NEW YORK. 


On December 5 Fritz Kuhn, the notorious leader of the German-American Bund, was sentenced to two- 
and-a-half years’ imprisonment for theft from the Bund’s funds. 
indictment charging him with theft and forgery, but the court suspended sentence on some of them. . — ” 
Above Kuhn is seen (third from left) being conducted 
The Bund suffered 


FRITZ KUHN ENTERING SING SING 
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“I the King” is a solid book packed with evil and 
human wretchedness. Its “hero” is Philip II. of Spain. 
An ordinary little man, with a fixed idea: he believes him- 
self God on earth. He dreams of conquering the whole 
world, so as to make it Catholic: so that every living soul 
may be forced to do, and say, and even think, exactly 
what he prescribes ; so that every soul who differs may be 
exterminated. That would be “ order.” As a first step, 
he must know all about everyone ; he develops spying and 
secrecy to the point of madness. But no one, as a matter 
of fact, wills precisely what the King wills. And there- 
fore no one is safe ; his friends, his wives, his son and heir, 
his mistresses, his loyal servants—for one reason or another, 
they have to go. He turns Spain into a desert, and thinks 
it a happy land. 

But Philip is not much worse than the other characters. 
The whole crew of them might well convert one to despair 
of personal life. But Herr Kesten preaches the love of 
life. William of Orange is good because he loves person- 
ality ; because he likes people who are enjoying themselves, 
and saying what they think, and doing as they please. 
It is King Philip who believes that “individual man” 
should be destroyed. This is a grim work—hideous in 
parts—and on the long side. It has not much drama, and 
the people don’t converse: they hold forth. But it is 
impressive in its way. 

After all that cruelty and horror, a little charm. Mr. 
Vare takes us to the China of yesterday. His tone is very 
pleasant and natural, like a speaking voice. He is afraid 
of competence, he tells us ; he would like to be rather quiet, 
misty and elusive, like Chinese painting. And so he is. 
If I were to give the story in a few words, it would sound 
like melodrama; but none of the events really matter— 
they are absorbed, somehow. The people are European, 
and charming, but somehow not important. The beauty 
is one of atmosphere, of kindness and of quiet humour. 
Those who know this writer will understand what I mean. 
But it is very hard to convey. 

Mr. Coward is a novice at the short story. These first 
attempts do him credit ; there is not much in them, per- 
haps ; no great originality, but they are fluent and clever. 
The construction is the weak point; and that is so weak 
that it surprised me in a writer of plays. But there is one 
real gem of a story, “‘ What Mad Pursuit.” Nothing could 
be more lifelike, or more fantastic. 

To me, * Children, My Children !’’ was disappointing. 
But then I liked the author’s first novel so very much. 
It was a strange blend of fun, bitterness and beauty, and 
seemed to promise great things. And this book, though 
clever and unusual, is—less unusual. It is about an English- 
man with three children, living abroad. The Englishman 
is sheer farce ; he is a bully, coward, hypocrite and Pharisee, 
and he is baited with verve, but even at the worst—even 
when he is beating his little son—you can’t take him seri- 
ously. The children are treated as a 
separate branch of the human _ race. 
One moment they are little horrors, the 
next they may be little angels of devo- 
tion and pity, but they are never com- 
prehensible to grown-ups. There is an 
absurd but happy ending. I shall look 
out for the author’s third novel. 

‘“*The Ghost of Truth” hovers be- 
tween deteciion, fantasy and farce. I 
mustn't give it away. It’s an unlikely 
story—but then, the truth is always 
more or less inconsequent and unlikely. 
If you want a new kind of murder 
novel, try this. 

Again, no Poirot! And no detection, 
unless the reader can do it. But what 
surpassing cleverness! Ten people are 
invited to stay on Nigger Island. There 
they are to be polished off in turn, 
like the little nigger boys. One of the 
ten must ,be guilty, so you would ex- 
pect to reach the truth by elimination. 
But you don’t—not even then; you 
have to be told. There is no one like 
Mrs. Christie. 

*“*Send Another Coffin’’ is an Ameri- 
can storv, brisk, readable and medium- 
tough. It has a great deal of action, 
more than is required for the plot ; indeed, 
it has the makings of a “ straight "’ novel. 
But the guilty person sticks out. 

Perry Mason, in ‘“‘ The Case of the 
Perjured Parrot,” is up to form. This 
time, the court scene is an inquest, and 
the authorities are less obstructive than 


usual. 2 


He was convicted on five counts of an 


into Sing Sing handcuffed to two other prisoners 


another setback when its national secretary, James Wheeler Hill, was arrested on BOOKS REVIEWED. 


oppressors, the powers of darkness 
freedom ! Only not 


Freedom, heyday 
freedom from the self, from 
desire and anger 

He loves his enemies; that is to say, he couldn't live 
without them. He simply wallows in righteous wrath 
It's a naive taste: so far, one may agree with Mr. Prop 
ter But wholly evil? Surely the side you take, and the 
values you defend, make some difference At any rate, as 
indulged in in “* Flight from a Lady,” it is huge fun And 
Mr. Macdonell can be informative without becoming a bore. 


He was accused of making false statements at Kuhn's trial. (4.P.) After Many a Summer. By Aldous Huxley 


(Chatto and Windus 7s. 6d.) 
Flight from a Lady. By A. G. Macdonell. (Macmillan; 7s. 64.) 
I the King. By Hermann Kesten. (Routledge ; 8s. 6d.) 
The Temple of Costly Experience. By Daniele Vare. (Methuen ; 7s. 6d 
To Step Aside. By Noel Coward. (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.) 
Children, My Children ! By Peter de Polnay. (Secker and Warburg ; 7s. 6d 
The Ghost of Truth. By John Newton Chance. (Gollancs; 7s. 6d.) 
Ten Little Niggers. By Agatha Christie. (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) 
Send Another Coffin. By F. G. Presnell. (Heinemann; 7s. 6d.) 
The Case of the Perjured Parrot By Erle Stanley Gardner 

(Cassell ; 78. 6d.) 
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WHEN THE “BREMEN” RAN FOR HOME: A _ LUXURY-LINER DISGUISED. 
my ff j if : ~ 
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ON THE LOOK-OUT IN THE “ BREMEN,” GERMANY’S HUGE 
51,000-TON LINER, ON HER HOMEWARD DASH, WHEN SHE 
GOT IN, THANKS TO THE CHIVALRY OF A BRITISH SUBMARINE ! 


AS THE LINER RACED ALONG, QUANTITIES OF LIFEBELTS 
AND RUGS WERE PILED READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE IN 
HER ONCE LUXURIOUS ‘‘ GREAT HALL.” 
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PREPARED, IN ACCORDANCE WITH NAZI TRADITION, WHILE THE © BREMEN” SAILS AT FULL SPEED, MEMBERS SECURING THEIR MONEY AGAINST THE CHANCE OF BEING 

TO DESTROY THE SHIP—THE PRIDE OF THE GERMAN OF THE CREW PAINT THE YELLOW FUNNEL GREY. FOUR CAST AWAY OR CAPTURED : STEWARDESSES AND HAIRDRESSERS 

MERCANTILE MARINE: TINS OF BENZINE, WITH OTHER HUNDRED VOLUNTEERS ALSO HELPED TO TRANSFORM THE SEWING AMERICAN “ GREENBACKS”’ INTO THE CREW'S 
INFLAMMABLE MATERIALS, PLACED READY. LUXURY LINER. CLOTHING, 
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A MOMENT OF GREAT TENSION "'—‘‘ FIN AUGENBLICK HOCHSTER SPANNUNG”’ : 





THE COMMANDER SAYS ‘“‘ THEY SHALL NOT HAVE OUR BEAUTIFUL ‘ BREMEN.’ 
IF WE DON’T GET THROUGH WE'LL SCUTTLE HER!" 
aa — 
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STEAMING FULL SPEED THROUGH THICK FOG—MOST DANGEROUS ENEMY OF OCEAN 
GIANTS IN PEACE, IN WAR THEIR BEST FRIEND: THE “ BREMEN" PROCEEDING 
ON HER WAY TO A_ DESTINATION KNOWN ONLY TO HER COMMANDER. 


N UCH as it may be to their distaste to admit it, Commodore Adolf Ahrens 
4 [ and his crew, and also the prematurely jubilant German people, have 
nly the chivalry of a British submarine commander to thank for the fact 
that their beautiful " Bremen" is not at this moment lying on the floor 
f the North Sea As illustrated in our last issue, Commander Bickford, D.S.O., 
it H.M.S. “Salmon” had the giant enemy liner at his mercy, but, as, 


unlike piratical U-boats. British submarines are not allowed to sink merchant 


ships without warning or without being able to provide for the safety of their \S : Zo 











rews, she was permitted to continue to Bremerhaven. The “ Bremen” docked ; 
MEMBERS OF THE “ BREMEN'S"” PERSONNEL LISTENING-IN TO A HOSTILE WORLD WITH 
lece mb on hil . } 7 
December 12 It seems likely that she will be laid up as useless until 5 PORTABLE WIRELESS SET, THEN THEIR ONLY LINK WITH WAZIDOM—AND PERNAPS 
peace decides her fate—unless she is turned into a commerce-raider 


PICKING UP THE RADIO OF BRITISH BLOCKADE VESSELS 
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THE ELEGANCE THAT WAS UGARIT: 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


the soil of Ugarit has so 
far yielded up—a battle-axe 


having a_ bronze socket, 
THE RIDING‘SCHOOL AND STABLES; THE ADMIRABLE DRAINAGE ae Gan eae 
SYSTEM; AND AN EXQUISITE “STEEL”:-BLADED BATTLE-AXE USED pe gpa Faeroe ggg 
BY SOPHISTICATED SYRIAN WARRIORS OVER 3000 YEARS AGO. cristal with eld wise 


By PROFESSOR CLAUDE F. A. SCHAEFFER, 


(See Illustrations on succeeding pages. 


At the end of the first part of his article—published in our 
previous issue—describing discoveries which make more 
certain than ever the identification of the North Syrian 
kingdom of Ugarit (the modern Ras Shamra) as a centre 
of intellectual life and international commerce and culture 
in the Second Millennium B.C., Professor Schaeffer gave 
detailed particulars of the residence of a high personage, 
probably the Queen’s Chamberlain, at the Court of Ugarit: 
and also of a no less important building which had already 
yielded a treasure of pendants, pearls and amulets in 
gold, electrum and lapis-lazuli hoarded and hidden in a 
painted pitcher of Mycenaan origin dating from the 
middle of the fourteenth century B.C. In the concluding 
part of his article, printed below, he writes of the 
discovery of a further building “of particularly vast 
dimensions” containing a Great Hall which served as 
the royal riding-school, and communicating to the north 
with a paved stable with stone mangers and a trough 
still in situ. (A map of the region, showing the situation 
of the tell of Ras Shamra, appeared with the first 
article on page 973 Of our previous issue.) 


MMEDIATELY to the west of the buildings of the 
residence of the Queen’s Chamberlain, and utilising a 
connection to the same main sewer, we discovered a building 
of particularly vast dimensions containing a Great Hall 
completely paved, measuring 30 metres long and 1o metres 
wide. A line of four columns in dressed stone, which 
supported the enormous roofing, divided the hall into two 
bays. The slope of the paving and outlets through the 
walls emptying into the street made it possible to wash 
the hall down with water. 

The hall communicated to the north with a stable, which 
was likewise paved and furnished with four mangers for 
horses. It had also a square chamber, in which was found 
a bronze bit. This elegant building thus served as a stable 
for the royal horses, and the Great Hall adjoining as a riding- 
school for training them—an art in which the Syrians 
excelled. 

From the layer of ashes which thickly covered the whole 
building we recovered an exceptional number of arrows 
and pieces of scale-armour. Without any doubt, the royal 
chariot-arsenal must also have been accommodated in this 


CONTIGUOUS TO THE GREAT HALL AND SUPPLYING, 


Director of the French Archeological 
Expedition to Ras Shamra; Assistant Curator of the French National Museums. 


Photographs supplied by the Author.) 


AFTER 


representing the skins of the 
animals, and ornamented as 
well with floral motifs. From 
the gaping mouths of the 
two lions projects the blade 
of the axe, which analysis has shown to be composed of 
iron which has been tempered and hardened, thus revealing 
the beginnings of the process of steel-making. 

The socket has been shrunk on to the base of the blade, 
gripping it firmly and so rendering unnecessary the use 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT AT RAS 
OF AN ANCIENT CENTRE OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE, 
WHERE WERE ONCE GATHERED THE ARTISTIC PRODUCTS 
OF ALL THE CIVILISATIONS OF THE ORIENT: THE HEAD 
OF A LARGE FELINE STATUE, IN TERRA-COTTA (FIFTEENTH- 
FOURTEENTH CENTURIES B.C.). 


SHAMRA FROM THE TELL 
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of rivets—a feature that gives evidence of remarkable 
technical skill. The archzological circumstances of its 
recovery enabled us to date this splendid thing from the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth 
centuries B.C. Here we have the oldest weapon of 
iron put through steel-making processes actually known— 
a fact which loses nothing of its interest now that the 
fate of civilisation is once more subject to a passage 
of arms. 

As we have attempted to demonstrate in the work 
‘** Ugaritica I.” (Paris: Geuthner), published at the same 
time as this article, the Ras Shamra state battle-axe, with 
its iron blade, is of Mitannian origin and reveals the re- 
markable development of the armament of this warrior 
people, thanks to which, in the middle of the Second 
Millennium, it was assured of military preponderance 
in North Syria. 

The axe in question was placed in a small sanctuary ad- 
joining the Great Hall, of which I have already spoken—a 
sanctuary which seems to have been reserved for the use of 
high military personnel of Ugarit. Originally it was part 
of a very important building, protected by powerful walls 
of more than three metres thickness, built before the con- 
struction of the building with the columned room which 
was reserved for the charioteers and the royal riding- 
school. At the time of its demolition the sanctuary was 
respected and was later incorporated in the new construction. 
It comprises an ante-chamber giving access to the naos, 
which contains, in reality, the altar, and also a flight of steps 
up which the priest ascended on to the roof-terrace to make 
his prayers ; and afterwards certain ceremonies of which 
descriptions are given in one of the Ras Shamra texts. 

Behind the retaining wall of the steps it was the custom 
to hide the lamps as well as the jars used in the cult. Here 
was likewise deposited a number of offerings, notably amulets 
in the form of scarabs dating from the Hyksos epoch. 
Lower still, and sealed by this homogeneous layer perfectly 
dated from the seventeenth to the sixteenth centuries, we 
discovered two statuettes of divinities belonging to the 
original sanctuary, whose origin goes back certainly to the 
nineteenth and perhaps to the twentieth century B.C. 

These beautiful copper statuettes were formerly covered 
with gold leaf, representing one a_ seated divinity 
(height 25 cm.), the other a standing god, and reveal- 


ing an art until now totally unknown in North Syria. 
In the new work already mentioned, “ Ugaritica I.”, 
we have collated the evidence which makes it possible 


for us to attribute this art, at 
powerful, to the Hurrites. 

In such a centre of international commerce as Ugarit was— 
where were found the artistic products of all the civilisations 
of the Orient, and where the mythical and _ religious 
literature produced by the Semites gained a remarkable 
impetus—the primitive art of the Hurrites underwent a 
timely process of refinement. Indeed, the two statuettes 


once archaic and 





UGARITIC STYLE OF HORSE - KEEPING AND 
ALONG THE WALL, AND (ON THE RIGHT) 


TRAINING, 
A TROUGH FIXED 


NEARLY 4000 YEARS, EFFECTIVE TESTIMONY TO THE 
IN WHICH ART THE ANCIENT SYRIANS EXCELLED: VIEWS IN THE ROYAL STABLES, SHOWING (LEFT) STONE MANGERS 

IN THE PAVEMENT TO WATER THE ROYAL HORSES DURING EXERCISE 
huge building, whose 


entrances are of such 
dimensions that they 
would allow the passage 
of light) battle-chariots 
and of hunting-chariots. 
That the chase was a 
favourite sport at 
Ugarit is proved by 
certain records pre 
viously found, notably 
a superb gold plate 
representing the King 
of Ugarit hunting a 
wild bull (reproduced in 
The Illustrated London 
News of March 3, 1934). 
The charioteers were 
an exclusive troop, in 
which were enrolled the 
aristocrath 
families as well as the 
Princes of Ugarit 
Some idea of ‘the 
luxuriousness of their 


scions = ol 


equipment was obtained INDICATING 


THAT THE 
SMALL, 


here by a find which RELATIVELY 


FOUND ON A 


WITH A 
may be ranked as among 


SPECIES 
DELICATELY-SHAPED 
FOURTEENTH-CENTURY BA 
the most beautiful that A SMALL 





OF HORSE USED AT UGARIT IN THE 


HEAD A 


MIDDLE OF THE 
CONFIRMED BY 
SHAMRA A 


SUPPOSITION 
PLATE AT RAS 
SIZED HORSE OR 


GOLD BRONZE HORSE 


PONY 


SECOND 


(FIPFTEENTH-FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


newly discovered at Ras 
Shamra clearly reflect 
the influences exercised 
upon their creators by 
Minoan art forms. The 
elegance of the head- 
dress worn by the 
goddess, the graceful 
fashion with which the 
fur trimming of the 
robe is draped across 
the naked _ shoulders, 
whose décolleté reveals 


the breasts, at once 


= recall the coquettish 

serpent goddesses of 
Knossos. 

We are thus able 


to estimate the extent 
of the Hurrite element 
in this art, at once 
composite and elegant, 
which flourished in 
the Second Millennium 
along the Syrian coast, 
MILLENNIUM B.¢ WAs 


some of whose most 
REPRESENTATIONS OF RACEHORSES beautiful monuments 
BIT, WHICH WOULD FIT ONLY the soil of Ugarit has 


B.C.). now revealed to us 
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THE ASTONISHING DRAINAGE SYSTEM OF UGARIT— 
SOME OF ITS 3000-YEAR-OLD CONDUITS STILL FUNCTIONING TO-DAY. 


—— 
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A STONE DRAINAGE SYSTEM RUNNING UNDER THE FLOORS OF THE ROOMS AND THROUGH 


THE WALLS OF A BUILDING IN THE PALACE REGION—DESIGNED TO CARRY AWAY WATER 
USED IN THE BATHROOMS TO THE MAIN SEWER. 
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THE FLAGSTONES COVERING THE MAIN SEWER IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF + 
THE ROYAL PAL SHOWING AN OPENING MADE TO CONTAIN A_ PIPE 
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( LEADING DOWN TO A MAIN SEWER, 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF UGARIT’S ASTONISHINGLY WELL-DEVELOPED SANITARY 
SYSTEM AND A COMPONENT PART OF THE DRAINAGE INSTAL D IN THE BUILDIN 
NEAR THE PALACE: THE ENTRANCE OF A DRAIN IN A COURTYARD. 


A LEAD GRILLE WHICH A NATIVE WORKER IS PREPARING TO REMOVE A DRAIN 2 be AN INTERIOR 
SO WELI PRESERVED THAT IT COULD BE PUT IMMEDIATELY INTO ACTION PART - TUNNEL 


OF THE UGARIT SANITARY SYSTEM DATING TO THE SECOND MILLENNIUM 


VIEW OF THE MAIN SEWER, WHICH CONSTITUTES A VERITABLE ¢ 
NINE FEET UNDERGROUND A PERSON OF MODEST STATURE coutp { 
WALK UPRIGHT IN [IT WITHOUT DIFFICULTY. 
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The objection advanced by many moderns to any suggestion that town life in odours. Such, according to contemporary chroniclers, was indeed the condition 
n age that knew not the magnetic ne, the submarine, and the bomber might 1 mediaval Europe, that they mr aged these things well in the 
had its compensations is that ne low standards of civic hygiene and sani U f the Second Millennium is shown y these pictures of the remarkable 
would have involved living in more or less permanent miasma rep system underground drainage installed by the Syrian civic engineers 
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UGARITIC. ART IN THE SECOND MILLENNIUM : ' 
CULT STATUETTES OF GILDED COPPER UNIQUE IN NORTH SYRIA. 























RHYTONS FOR LIBATIONS, IN THE FORM OF THE HEAD OF A BOVINE OR GOAT- 
LIKE ANIMAL—(RIGHT) ORIGINAL MYCEN4ZAN WORK OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY B.C.; (LEFT) A CLUMSY THIRTEENTH-CENTURY IMITATION. 
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_ A DAGGER WITH HANDLE A 
¥ THE CONSORT OF THE MASCULINE DIVINITY ILLUSTRATED ABO\t A COPPER STATUETTE #ORMERLY PLATED WITH GOLD, FORMERLY DECORATED < 
. . 4 
REPRESENTING A SEATED GODDESS WEARING A TURBAN AND CLOTHED IN A LONG ROBE EXPOSING THE BRE ASTS, THE FUR TRIMMING WITH INLAY fROM THE H 
BEING ELEGANTLY DRAPED OVER NAKED SHOULDERS (NINETEENTH-FIGHTEENTH CENTURY B.C.) Z \ HYKSOS EPOCH ISTH ? 
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The origin of the two companion metal figures of Ugaritic divinities illustrated peopled a dependency at Alshe, on the river Tigris and contiguous to Assyria 
above is referred by Professor Schaeffer certainly to the nineteenth and According to Professor Garstang, the upper basin f the Tigris was at one 
perhaps to the twentieth century B.C They reveal an art until now totally time wholly in possession of the Hurri, whose seat was probably in Armenia 
unknown in North Syria, but possibly to be attributed to the Hurrites, who 


possibly in the neighbourhood of Lake Van 
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THE FIRST “STEEL” WEAPON KNOWN: THE MITANNIAN AXE FROM UGARIT. 
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be THE OLDEST “STEEL"' WEAPON KNOWN A SUPERB BATTLE-AXE FROM RAS SHAMRA (UGARIT), MADE BY MITANNIAN CRAFTSMEN IN THE SECOND MILLENNIUM BC 5S 
i THE HEAD IS ORNAMENTED WITH A BOAR AND TWO LIONS’ MASKS. IN THE LOWER ILLUSTRATION THE AXE IS MOUNTED ON A DUMMY HAFT 

This astonishing piece of metal-work is of Mitannian origin and dates from the | scattered like autumn leaves. The fact that a pig is represented on the battle.axe 
fifteenth-fourteenth centuries B.C The Mitanni, according to Breasted’s Ancient is a sure indication that it is not the work of a Semite The technique f 
Times,"” were Indo-Europeans, descendants of those nomads of the northern grass hammering gold wire into grooves obtains, of course, to this day in Damascus 
lands who first learned t train horses and drill them for use in battle with the not far from the site of ancient Ugarit, and has given us our word damascening 
War hariot Maintaining themselves on the Euphrates as the earliest known The head of the axe was very ingeniously shrunk on to the blade, thus obviating 
horse-breeding aristocracy, they made Mitanni a dangerous military State, for the use of rivets In describing the metal of the blade, Professor Schaeffer speaks 
when a squadron f hariots came thundering across the plain infantry were f iron that has been subjected to steel-making processes Fer actéré 
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war is pro- 

ducing its heroes, as shown by recent announcements of 
honours and decorations bestowed by the King on men 
who have especially distinguished themselves Such occa- 
sions recall a passage of Tennyson which, mutatis mutandis, 
appears applicable to the present struggle in Europe. The 
lines occur in the last canto of ** Maud,” where the tragic 
lover finds comfort and forgetfulness of his private sorrows 
in obeying the call of patriotism : 

Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 

For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 

Yet God's just wrath shall be wreak’d on a giant liar; 

And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names. 


Now, very opportunely, comes a book which tells in 
what manner those who bear the ‘‘ splendid names ”’ are 
officially honoured, both in our own and other countries. 
The book in question is entitled “* GALLANTRY.” Its Public 
Recognition and Reward in Peace and in War at Home 
and Abroad. By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., and Captain 
J. H. F. McEwen, M.P. (Oxford University Press and 
Humphrey Milford; 12s. 6d.). This 
admirable volume, on a subject just 
now of poignant interest, is not only 
a history of the origin and conditions 
of the various medals and other 
decorations, military and civilian, 
awarded for acts of gallantry, but 
also contains a wonderful and inspiring 
record giving details of a very large 
number of such acts performed in all 
kinds of circumstances. These records 
form the bulk of the book. 


Sir Arnold Wilson points out that 
the present volume in some respects 
breaks new ground, and he makes 
various suggestions regarding certain 
improvements which he considers 
might be brought about in the 
allocation of these distinctions. 
Explaining the aim and scope of the 
book, he writes: “‘ No apology .. . is 
needed and no justification required, 
for the attempt here made, we believe 
for the first time, to summarise the 
existing practice of the State and of 
public and other bodies in this and 
other countries in rewarding acts of 
gallantry, whether in peace or in 
war. The reader will note that, 
whilst every officer and man of all 
the armed forces of the Crown is 
cligible-for the V.C., and every officer 
for the D.S.O.. there are, with the 
exception of the Medal of the Order 
of the British Empire, for gallantry, 
no lesser military decorations or awards 
for which all officers and men of the 
three arms are alike eligible. . . . 
There is a strong case for making all 
rewards for gallantry in the three 
Services identical both for officers and 
for men, and there is reason to believe 
that it would be welcomed in the 
Services.” 


Another suggested reform strongly 


urged in this book is a much wider 
distribution of honours for brave acts 
performed by civilians. “ As to Civil 


Awards for gallantry,” we read, “* it 

is perhaps premature to contemplate THIS YEAR'S ROYAL 
the entire cessation of the present THE NAVY (TOP; 
system, Whereunder a number of SIGNED BY BOTH 
unothcial societies award medals, 

permission to wear which has, in 


some cases, been given by the Sovereign, for deeds which, 
fully worthy of public and 
Referring to the Albert Medal, 
established in 1866, and known as “ the civilian’s V.C.,” 
and to the Edward Medal, for heroism shown by miners 
and quarrymen, instituted in 1907, Sir Arnold Wilson says : 

Few persons have ever seen, many have never heard of, 
these the Empire Gallantry Medal. Wherever 
the King’s writ runs, magistrates, coroners, public bodies, 
employers, and trade unions should be encouraged to report 
Occasions of extreme gallantry in civil life 
than is commonly 


in almost every case, are 


otheial recognition.” 


medals ot 


yvallant deeds 


are far more frequent supposed.” 
One very popular and effective way of honouring heroes 
is the method, Suggesting its application to 


recipients of civil decorations, Sir Arnold Wilson recalls a 


convivial 


memorable banquet, ten years ago, where all the guests 
V.C.s A public dinner,” he writes, “* to holders of 
these medals, such as was given in the House of Lords 


were 
on 
the oth November, 1920, under the presidency of the Prince 


of Wales, would arouse no less enthusiasm In the words 


of The Times Military rank or social standing counted 
for nothing at this unprecedented and astonishing dinner 


Seats had been allocated by 
Phe turn of the ballot brought to the top table privates and 
generals, a one-time drummer and an Admiral-of-the- Fleet 
Ihe wearing of a littl Maltese cross of bronze placed all 


the drawing of numbers 


the guests possessing the decoration on an equal footing 


In an after-dinner speech the Prince referred to the gathering 
as members of ‘ the most democratic and at the same time 
the most exclusive of all orders of chivalry ’—the * Most 
Enviable Order of the Victoria Cross.’ . .. Those happy 
words apply with equal justice to the holders of all the 
Albert and Edward Medals, the Sea Gallantry, Empire 
Gallantry and King’s Police Gallantry Medals.” 


Hero-worship in biography often tends to inordinate 
length and elaboration of detail, wearisome to readers who 
are not devotees of the particular hero. Variety combined 
with brevity provides a welcome change in a volume con- 
taining a score or so of biographical studies, bearing the 
same relation to a full-length memoir as a collection of short 
stories does to a large-scale novel. This beguiling work is 
“ Quaint Scots oF BYGonE Days.” By D. C. Cuthbertson, 
author of ‘‘ Romantic Scotland: the Story of the Shires,” 
“ Highlands, Highways and Heroes,” ‘‘ Carrick Days,” and 
“Dream Roads,” a book of verse. With 14 Illustrations 
(Eneas Mackay, Stirling ; 3s. 6d.). The fact that Mr. Cuth- 
bertson has here distributed his interest over nineteen 


different subjects does not mean that his ardour is any less 








CHRISTMAS CARDS, SENT BY THEIR MAJESTIES TO THE AR 
RIGHT), AND THE AIR FORCE, THE MESSAGE, WRITTEN BY 
THEIR MAJESTIES, READS: * WITH OUR BEST WISHES FOR 

MAY GOD BLESS YOU AND PROTECT you.” (Topical.) 


than that of the one-man biographer. His real heroine is 
Scotland herself, with her natural beauty and her romantic 
history He writes with a sincere enthusiasm, a width of 
knowledge, and a large tolerance that lend his work a 
singular charm. No lover of Scotland can fail to enjoy it. 


Specifying the scope of his new book, the author says : 
“ With a few exceptions, those whom I have dealt with, in 
mere outline it is true, were men and women of the eighteenth 
century, a time when Scotland was developing rapidly 
under the Union.” Among them are two men of letters 
famous in their own right-——Tobias Smollett and Thomas 
Campbell, with others who moved in the circle of greater 
men, such as Joseph Train, Scott's antiquarian friend who 
supplied him with much local lore for his novels and poems ; 
Henry Mackenzie, to whom, as * our Scottish Addison,” 
Seott dedicated the first edition of ** Waverley,” and who 
was the first writer to draw public attention to Burns ; 
and William Creech, the publisher who issued the Edin 
burgh edition of that poet lo 
Sir Alexander Boswell, Bt., son of 
Robert Fergusson, the ill-fated boy poet; and two rural 
poets— Duncan Ban MeIntyre and Isobel (Tibbie) Pagan 
and politics are represented by Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, judge and patnot; Lord Braxfield, the Scottish 
counterpart of Judge Jetireys; and Sir Robert Grierson, 
another monster of cruelty in oppressing the Covenanters. 
The rest are a mixed bag—Alexander Peden, refugee pastor and 


literature also belong 


Johnson's biographer ; 


Law 


“* prophet ”’ ; 
William ‘ 
Lithgow, “ the first Scotsman to write a book of travel ”’ ; 
Alexander Selkirk, the original of Robinson Crusoe; Niel 
Gow, *‘ maestro of the fiddle’”’; Captain Barclay, a great 
pedestrian ; John Snell, benefactor of youth by educational 
bequests; and a semi-mythical wizard known as the 
Warlock Laird of Fail. 


Mr. Cuthbertson suggests that, of all the personalities 
he has here sketched, the one “‘ most fitted for the appel- 
lation ‘quaint’ is William Lithgow.” Certainly it is 
appropriate to his garb in the illustration, and especially 
to his hat, but apart from that it seems a trifle disparaging 
to a serious traveller, who at one time, at Malaga, was 
tortured by the Spanish Inquisition. I rather feel, indeed, 
that the same objection holds of the other characters in 
the book, save, perhaps, Tibbie Pagan and the Warlock 
Laird. There is a certain quaintness, too, in speech, at 
least, about James Boswell’s father. Of him we are told: 
“Lord Auchinleck, a Senator of the College of Justice, was 
his [Sir Alexander Boswell’s} grandfather ; a man noted for 
his ability as a lawyer and scholar, but a strict Presbyterian 
and Whig of a type now extinct. The old Lord was vastly 
upset when he discovered that his 
slightly erratic son, James, had 
attached himself to Dr. Johnson. . . 
On one occasion, when conversing with 
a friend who made enquiries about 
his son’s welfare, Lord Auchinleck is 
said to have replied: ‘ There’s nae 
hope for Jamie, man! Jamie has 
gane clean gyte ... whose tail do 
you think he has pinned himself to 
now, man? A dominie, man, an 
auld dominie ; he keepit a school and 
called it an academy’—a_ diatribe 
worthy of the Doctor himself.” 


Humour of a less unconscious kind 
occurs in the account of Robert 
Fergusson’s undergraduate days at the 
University of St. Andrews. ‘* Fergus- 
son, as we have mentioned,” writes 
the author, ‘“‘ was a_bursar-student, 
and was forced to take his turn with 
those of that category in ‘saying a 
blessing ’ before meals. The food was 
not particularly good, and moreover 


suffered from that lack of variety 
which is so necessary for full enjoy- 
ment of the table. The youthful 


poet brooded over the fact, and one 
dinner-hour, when it was his turn 
to invoke a grace, he rose and, with 
a solemn visage, recited : 

‘For rabbits young and for rabbits old, 
For rabbits hot and for rabbits cold, 
For rabbits tender and for rabbits tough, 
Our thanks we render, for we’ve had 

enough.’ ” 


In the memoir of Niel Gow, the 
popular Scottish fiddler, there is an 
unusually pleasant anecdote about a 
much-derided monarch, showing a 


decline of the bitter feeling caused 
by the Jacobite rebellions. ** Niel,” 
we read, “ wrote the tune, ‘ Wha’ll 


*be King but Charlie,’ but its spirited 
rendering by his son drew attention 
to it and at least helped to gain for it 
a share of its well-deserved popularity. 
When Nathaniel was playing at the 


MY (TOP; LEFT), Caledonian Hunt Ball in Edinburgh, 
THE KING AND in 1822, the function was graced by 
CHRISTMAS 1939. the presence of George IV, Nathaniel 


included *‘ Wha ’ll be King but Charlie’ 

in his repertoire, and so well did he 
render it that the King went over and asked the name 
of the tune. “* Wha'‘ll be King but Charlie,’ said Gow, 
with a bow to his king, to the no small embarrassment of 
the assembled guests within hearing. His Majesty requested 
Gow to play it over again, and on more than one subsequent 
occasion of a like nature ordered that this particular tune 
should be included in the programme.” 


As my space dwindles, I must keep for another article 
a well-known Jacobite historian’s new book 
NITHSDALE AND Her Famiry."’ By Henrietta 
With 20 Illustrations (Lindsay Drummond; 15s.), a work 
in which Scottish affairs in the eighteenth century are 
naturally prominent. Scotland, again, provides the scene 


* Lapy 
lavler 


for a racily modern story of hiking, mountaineering and 
character-sketching ALWAYS A LittLe FURTHER.’ By 
Alastair Borthwick (Faber ; 7s. 6d.).. Leaving Scotland for 


Ireland, we find local character, nature, and sport charmingly 
described in “ Irish Goip.” By Hinkson, With 
Coloured Collins ; 


Pamela 
Frontispiece 1os. 6d.) 

Iwo other notable books which will demand fuller 
notice later are concerned with the war on its political 
side For Wuat Do We Ficut?” By Sir Norman 
Angell (Hamish Hamilton; 6s.); and “ Kérittis 
THE CAUSES OF THE War.”’ By Henride Kérillis and 
Raymond Cartier Translated from the French by 
Philip Toynbee (Putnam ; §s.). 
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MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING AND CRAFTSMANSHIP: A LONDON EXHIBITION. 
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“ SIX MENAGE HORSES BELONGING TO WILLIAM CAVENDISH, FIRST DUKE J 
OF NEWCASTLE’; BY ABRAHAM VAN DIEPENBECKE (1596-1675). 
(Canvas: 44% by 49$ in. Messrs. Spink.) 





“MONGOLIAN PONY”; BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST OF THE MING DYNASTY. 
(Painted on silk, 234 by 27} in. Messrs. Spink.) 
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“A POSY OF FLOWERS IN A GLASS BOWL ”’; 4 ‘““THE BAKER'S SHOP”; BY JOB BERCKHEYDE 4 $ ‘“ FLOWERS IN A SCULPTURED VASE”; BY RACHEL £3 
BY JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYER (1634 - 1699). ? (1630-1693). . RUYSCH (1664-1750). ? 
(Canvas, 36 by 28 in. Messrs. Ellis and Smith.) Z (Canvas, 30} by 25} in. Mr. Paul Larsen.) 4 (66 by 55 in. Cooling Galleries.) Fd 

s 3 4 
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T Sotheby's Gal- 

leries is to be 
seen, from January 
8-26, an exhibition 
of ‘* Masterpieces of 
Painting and of 
Craftmanship” or- 
ganised by ‘“ The 
Burlington Maga- 
zine."’ The exhibition 
has a catholic range 
of pictures, including 
artists as diverse in 
time and treatment 
as Gainsborough and 
Picasso Furniture 
and silver are also 
included. The price, 
however, of all ex- 
hibits is limited to 
£350, and ten percent 
on all sales goes to 
the Red Cross. Of 
the artists represented 
here, two came to 
this country, and one 
made his home here : 
Abraham van Die - fi ecadaadl 
penbecke, a pupil of z ‘ CATHERINE AND ST. BARBARA”; BY THE MASTER OF FRANKFORT (OP. 1500-1520). " 
Rubens, began his 4 
career with painting : — nitinnmnindamaa See: ee af 
on glass Like 

















Rubens, he came to 
jrcowscseasccsscsscesccccsccccsssssseany England in the reign of Charles I. Jean Baptiste Monnoyer, born in Lille in 1634-36, after studying at Antwerp, went 
a ST. JOHN AT PATMOS"; BY JAN DE cock & young to Paris and soon was received into the Academy After being employed by Le Brun in decorating Versailles 
\ (1475-1526) 3 and other palaces, he came to England, where he painted an immense number of pictures. He finally died in London in 
5 17 by 31 ia. Weet's Galleries.) Pe 1699. Our other flower picture is, interestingly enough, by a woman, Rachel Ruysch. The jaughter f a celebrated 
_ ee > ee re ae professor of anatomy, she was at one time the painter to the Elector Palatine 
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Life was simple in the golden morning of the world. 
To-day, in wartime, it has 
racking than ever before. 


become more nerve- 
The article below tells 


you how an eight weeks’ course of * Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food can restore your natural reserve 
of energy and vitality. 


How to win 


if GWT ‘war of nerves’ 


Modern life placed a heavy 
strain on us alleven under normal 
peace-time conditions. In war- 
time the burden is doubled. We 
have to face additional anxieties, 
cope with more difficult living 
conditions. To resist this in- 
creased stress your nervous system 
must be at its maximum efficiency. 
This means that your nerves and 
blood must be maintained in a 
healthy, robust condition. Two 
elements are vitally necessary to 
well-nourished nerves and blood 

organic phosphorus and pro- 
tein. And * Sanatogen’” Nerve- 
Tonic Foodsuppliestheseessential 
elements in their most easily 
assimilable form—a form so 
pure and so easily digested that 
it can be taken with benefit by 
everyone, even invalids, small 
children and diabetics. 


Just as *Genasprin’ is accepted | 


by the medical profession as the 
finest and most efficacious of all 
brands of pain relievers, so is 
* Sanatogen * recognised as being 
pre-eminent in its field. That is 
why over 25,000 doctors have 
praised * Sanatogen * in writing. 
It is the perfect restorative for 
worn nerves, vitiated blood and 
lack of vitality. During the last 
war a Cabinet Minister told the 
House of Commons that *Sanat- 


ogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food was “a 


national necessity for preserving 
good nerves”. This still holds 
good. 


If your nerves are getting the 
better of you, start an eight 
weeks’ course of ‘ Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food at once. Do 
not wait until the effects of war 
strain become apparent. Begin 
fortifying yourself against its 
encroachment now. 


‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food increases 
the nourishment you absorb from your 
normal diet by 23.5". Tests reported in the 
** Medical Magazine "’, Vol. xv, show that 
when patients were given ‘ Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food 86% of the total 
phosphorus of the diet was absorbed, 
while only 62.5% had been absorbed 
before ‘ Sanatogen* was given. All the 
phosphorus in the ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food was assimilated and a better 
absorption of the phosphorus from the 
other food followed. This proves that 
* Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food not only 
gives you new strength and energy, but 
helps you to absorb more nerve-nourishment 
from ordinary food as well. 


NERVE-NOURISHMENT FROM ORDINARY FOOD 


[__WitHOUT SANATOGEN’ | WITH'SANATOGEN” 
3 4 it 
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‘SANATOGEN 


WERKE: Tame FOOD 


A brand of Casein and Sodium: Glycero pho sphate. 


Obtainable at all chemists 
| in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 
5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The words ' SANATOGEN and GBNASPRIN’ are the Regd. Trade Marks of Genatosan Lid., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


FEW nights ago I had the rather disturbing experience of driving my 

car, with all its lights extinguished, along a completely unlit road, on 
which there were no traffic signals or pedestrian refuge lamps to help me steer 
a course. Moreover, as if these circumstances were not difficult enough, I 
was wearing a civilian-duty gas-mask. 

All this sounds an extremely dangerous procedure, not only for myself, 
but—and this is much more important—for other road-users as well, and I 
must therefore explain that the incident took place in a park “ somewhere in 
London ’’ which was closed to pedestrians and other traffic at the time. I 
was attending a practice session of black-out driving held by some auxiliary 
drivers of the London Ambulance Service, who have to learn to cope with such 
conditions as a part of their training. Those whom I watched were going through 
the ordeal for the first time, and I think it is of interest to record that the session 
passed without so much as a bumper being dented or a wing scratched. Indeed, 
the standard of driving displayed, by both men and women auxiliaries, was 
uniformly good. ; 

The route covered was about a mile in length, and included several curves 
and one fairly sharp corner. For some distance the road ran alongside a lake, 
so that it was most desirable to steer accurately and avoid any excessive devia- 
tion from the appointed course. The drivers were ‘‘ broken in” gradually. 
First of all they covered the route in both directions in convoy formation, with 
headlights on and sans gas-mask. Then they were dispatched at one-minute 
intervals, driving without lights, and still not wearing their respirators. Finally, 
the double journey was made, again at intervals of one minute between each 
vehicle, and without lights, but this time with the gas-mask in situ. On both 
the runs made without lights they were wisely advised to switch them on 
momentarily if they found the conditions becoming too much for them, either as 
a result of defective eyesight or from a state of sheer nerves. In no case, how- 
ever, did this become necessary, which is, I think, a tribute both to their courage 
and their skill. 

As I set out along the route at the tail of the line of vehicles, I instinctively 
concentrated my whole attention on picking out the intermittent white line in 
the centre of the road. In accordance with the wartime regulations, the gaps 
between the painted markings were only three feet long, and I can safely say 
that certain sections of the route, at any rate, would have been almost impossible 
to traverse without the assistance of this guiding line. Indeed, on one of the 
curves it petered out altogether, and I was forced to reduce my speed to a crawl. 
Apart from this instance, however, I found it was quite feasible to maintain a 
speed that I judged to be about 15 to 20 miles per hour, without taking any 
chances as to my correct direction. In doing so, of course, I simply drove with 
my eyes glued to the white line, a technique which was safe enough on roads 
that I knew to be deserted, but which would have been exceedingly dangerous 
if there had been a likelihood of meeting or having to pass other traffic. 





HE greater part of ‘“ Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official 
Classes for 1940’ is taken up by 30,000 biographies. The persons quali- 
fying for inclusion are roughly those indicated by the book’s title ; outstanding 
figures in the worlds of literature, drama, the arts and commerce are also 
included. Biographies are given for all living members of the Royal Families ; 
there are lists of the members of the different ranks of the Peerage, with dates 
of creation ; two lists of Members of Parliament, and a list of the War Cabinet 
and the Ministry. Among the other interesting sections is that on hunting 
which deals fully with the various packs of foxhounds and staghounds in the 
British Isles. Births, deaths, and other changes which take place while the 
book is being printed are recorded in the Obituary and the Addenda. 
The price of the Handbook, which contains over 2000 pages, is 42s. 


The 1940 “‘ Who’s Who” contains an even greater number of corrections 
than in previous years: changes have taken place on every one of the 3532 
pages. There are over 40,000 biographies ; while over 1000 more have been 
added and a similar number removed on account of death. ‘‘ Who's Who” 
offers accurate information about soldiers, sailors, airmen, diplomats, and 
authors—anyone noteworthy in his or her walk of life; while many of the 
outstanding figures in Europe and America are included—people of particular 
interest to-day. The new volume is now on sale, in stout buckram binding, 
at 63s. net, and in the library edition, with leather back, at 68s. 


In ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’’ for 1940 the approach to war, the events 
following the tnvasion of Poland, and the consequent outbreak of hostilities 
are fully chronicled. Another point of great topical interest in this, the 72nd 
annual volume, is the series of tables showing the productive capacity of the 
Allied and neutral nations, and food imports from British and foreign sources. 
At the same time, the Almanack contains the usual features, including sum- 
maries of the year’s weather, science, literature, the drama and the films. 
“Whitaker” is published in three editions: the library edition, leather 
binding, with thirteen coloured maps, at 12s. 6d. net; the complete edition, 


red and green cloth cover, 1136 pages, at 7s. ; and the abridged edition, orange 
paper cover, 843 pages, at 3s. 6d. net. 


 Kelly’s Royal Blue Book, Court and Parliamentary Guide "’ (price 10s. 6d.) 
has been issued for over 100 years and, despite the wartime difficulties attending 
its compilation, the 1940 edition is in every way worthy of its predecessors. 
The book gives the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the better-class 
private houses in the western districts of London. A classified Trades Section, 
of great use to the West End shopper, is atso included. There is a full Par- 
liament Directory ; and much information is given about the Royal House- 
holds and Government offices. Relevant information is contained about the 
principal clubs ; and there is a list of golf clubs near London with full particulars 
telephone numbers, and fees. A Theatre Supplement, with 
seating plans, is given; and there is also an excellent street plan. 


as to access, 


This year, with many business firms either wholly or in part evacuated 


from London, the © Post Office London Directory 1940" (Kelly's Directories, 
Ltd., 186, Strand, London, W.C.2) is even more useful than before, since in 
the Commercial Section will be found the emergency addresses of a large number 
of firms. The renaming of streets by the London County Council has again 
caused a vast number of alterations in all sections of the directory. In all, 
some 3000 streets have been renamed during the last five years, 500 being dealt 
with for the first time in the 1940 edition 


Lastly, the sectional plan provides 
an extremely easy 


discovering at a glance the 
of London's countless streets, newly-named or otherwise 
Directory is 60s. 


means of whereabouts 


The price of the 
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A NEW PICTORIAL RECORD OF 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS 


This 48-page pictorial record of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operas published by “THE SPHERE,” deals comprehen- 
sively with the most popular of the famous operas, All 
ihe new stars, as well as the established favourites, are 
featured in their own particular roles and MANY PAGES 
IN FULL COLOUR SHOWING SCENERY AND 
COSTUMES WILL BE OF TREMENDOUS VALUE TO 
THE AMATEUR COMPANY. It makes a delightful gift at any 


time—for your convenience there is an order form below. 








This Pictorial Record of Gilbert and 


Sullivan Operas is published by ORDER FORM 
special arrangement with the Rupert 
D'Oyly Corte Opere Company. TO THE PUBLISHER, “THE SPHERE,” 





As only a limited number are 32-34 ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, €.C.4 


printed, you are advised to order 
your copies immediately to avoid Please forward to me........ copies of the new 

disappointment. “ SPHERE" Gilbert and Sullivan Souvenir at a cost of 
3/6 each (3/10 post free), for which | enclose . 











Orders with remittance should be sent to: 


THE PUBLISHER, “THE SPHERE,” 32-34, ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 I ised oe 























YOUR CISTERN 











CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
FRANCE 
Cap Ferrat—Grand Hotel— Between Nice and IN THE ROOF 
Beaulieu. Re-opening. Full South. Quiet and suoplied by BAILEY’S “CALIBAN 
Veacefu Beautiful Park overlooking Sea. RAM. Worked by falls of water as 
owas 3feet given by running brooks. 








No running costs or attention. 
SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs 








BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 


If you wish to inspecce the finest approval selec- 
tions of RARE BRITISH COLONIALS you 
must write to the cheapest dealer in the World 
for British Colonial Rarities :— 


T. ALLEN, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 
ESSEX 




















UNIQUE “TAKE-TO-PIFCES’ z £ Festal as 0 
BRITISH MODE! IN COLOUR Ob Nive Ea Ne i aguas peo 
SAILORS R.M.S. QUEEN MARY 
& 4 ‘ 


There are few things more intriguing and instructive than these 


THE WORLD'S FINEST DEAF-AID pat 
IO YEARS AMAZING SUCCESS | JP 


Happy relief for the 








ae IT 
YOURSELF 
= ab § } 3 Kk ¥ Y “movable deck” models of R.M.S. QUEEN MARY. Deck by deck the | MONTH 
. / 4 w the Viorerhons. Write” phone o 


ship's wonderful interior may be examined Correct and to scale, al Ad caeeheaar an 50,000 
° ~ decks are numbered, and details can be identified very easily by woneerre! Staelin ‘se. Bo NOW 
earnestly appeals for wires. batteries or any attachments HEAR 
- “ reference to a guide supplied The model is 12 inches long EUROPEAN VIBRAPHONE CO.. (Dept. EB) ler 
120. Wigmore 8t., London, W 1 (Ground Fl.) musi 
help price 3.6, postage and packing inland 9d. extra Abroad 2? 6 extra (immediately behind Seltridges.) sean inne 
Phone Weibeck 8045 and rad 








to enable them to keep | | ders with remittance should he sent to 

pace with the urgent and THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, LTD., 
increasing cost of maintain- 
ing Homes and Hostels in 


23-24 FETTER LANE ° LONDON, E.C.4 





ports all over the Empire 
for our Seafarers’ needs 


Donations welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C 
680 Commercial Road, London, E14 
Mr Herbert E Barker General 


Secretary 





(4 RANTS MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY 
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WE WILL SEND THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. AND H.M. FORCES 
SERVING IN FRANCE, AT SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 


G Months 19/6 (Post Free) 3 Months 10/- 


A subscription to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS will be a gift well appreciated by a friend in the 
Services stated above. Even postage is included in these special terms ... so just fill in the form 


below and we will post direct from this office . .. saving you all the trouble of packing and posting 


ORDER FORM 


TO THE PUBLISHER, Please enter a subscription to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS for the following, in accordance with your special offer to members of 


the Royal Navy, and H.M. Forces serving in France, for | 6 months 
32-34, ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


3 months, for which | enclose cheque postal order 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
MY NAME 


MY ADDRESS 


1940 














